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“The Sweetest Running 
Loom I Ever Saw” 


That’s what one man said of the new X Model Loom. ‘Less 
noise; less jar; more rhythm.” 

That was high praise. We believe it was just praise; praise fairly 
earned. 

That’s what we built it to be—a Sweet-Running Loom. We knew 
it had to be to make the grade at high speed. 

Its Possibilities ? 

Just drive it yourself. You can do it in our plant free of charge. 
A small set installed in your mill will show you on your own 
proving ground. 

And then if you have any imagination, you won't need to have 
anyone tell you its possibilities in the way of better cloth, more 
cloth per loom, less cost per yard. 

No need to talk this over. Let the loom do its own talking. 


Drive it yourself. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


19t? byy Draner Corporation 
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22°. Inerease In Breaking Strength 


was the experience of a mill with No. 20 yarn from 15/16' Carolina 
cotton after Installing Saco-Lowell-Roth Better Drafting System 
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Increase in breaking strength and definite improve- 
ment in quality always follow the installation of 
Saco-Lowell-Roth Better Drafting. If the increase 
in strength and a more even yarn were the only ad- 
vantages resulting from the use of this system, any 


mill would be justified in adopting it. 


In addition to these advantages there is always a 
worth while reduction in labor, not only in the card 
room but in the weave room. With the new Saco- 
Lowell spinning frame the production per spindle is 


definitely greater than on any old spinning frame. 


Our experience in the field of better drafting is prac- 
tical and comprehensive. Needless to say, it is at the 
disposal of any mill which is interested in lowering 


their costs and thereby increasing their profit. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Manufacturers of 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte, N. C. : Spartanburg, S. C. : Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Superintendent Explains 


HE Whitin Man finds mills reduce costs by 


careful attention to details. Take the selection 


of rings, for instance. 


Offhand, all spinning rings of the same size and 
style look alike. But the superintendent points 
out that there may be substantial differences in 
roundness, hardness and smoothness; and there- 
fore, he insists on rings which he knows will run 


uniform as to quality. 


WHITIN 
Mooney Savers 


Crys-Steel Rings 
Magrath Clutches 
Flyers and Spindles 
Whitin Combs and 


Half Laps 
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small savings count 


Whitin Machine Works have recently completed 
tests which will prove to the most skeptical buyer 
that uniformity in rings is extremely important 
and that Whitin Crys-Steel Rings are the most 
uniform on the market. Does that sound like a 
challenge? Then ask us to prove it. We can 


and will! 


WHITIN MACHINE 
WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. +++ ATLANTA, GA, 


Fales and Jenks Division 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 
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BUTTERWORTH BUILDS COMPLETE SANFOR- 
IZING RANGES FOR OBTAINING ANY PRE- 
DETERMINED SHRINK DESIRED... 


Entering end of machine showing the differential 
feeding rolls Which feed the goods on to the tentering — 
machine at a pre-determined speed that is greater _ 
than the tenter speed by an amount ecual to the de- 
sired shrinkage of the material. This view shows also ER ee ie + 
the first atomizing and steaming units, which soften 


the goods and allow the warp threads to adjust them- 
selves to the pre-determined amount of shrink. 


Finishing end showing atomizing 
and steaming ends; also blanket 
finishing machine. The atomiz- 
ing and steaming units dampen 
the goods in order that they may 
shrink in width before going on 
the blanket finishing machine. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. have been granted a license drip, and steaming machine, while the weft shrinking unit, 
by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., owners of Sanforizing which runs in conjunction with the warp shrinking unit, is 


patents, to make and sell complete Sanforizing machines. made up as follows: Compensator, roll feeding machine, 
Several of these Butterworth Sanforizing units, made com- = (‘roner, and blanket finishing machine. 


plete by Butterworth, are now in operation, working The captions under the two illustrations above explain the 
smoothly, and, in every case, delivering the yardage function of individual parts, and we shall be glad to furnish 


guaranteed. additional details as to the operation, yardage, and shrinkage 
The warp shrinking unit of each Sanforizing Range consists Possible with various kinds of goods. 
of a roll feeding machine, pin chain tenter, atomizer and Descriptive literature is available 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS JOHNSTON BLDG. W. J. WESTAWAY CoO. 
Providence, R. Charlotte, N. C. Hamiiton, Ontario 


BUTTERW MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE NE OF FINISHING MACHIN [ERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Child Labor in the South ’* 


BY DONALD COMER 


President, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


OME years ago Mr. R. W. Jennings, General Super- 
intendent of the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Lanett, Ala., was asked when he got rid 

of child labor in his mills. He replied: “Just as soon as 
the law let me.” 


Mrs. A. M. Tunstall,our State Director of Child Wel- 
fare, and the person most responsible for that depart- 
ment, will tell you that from the first she has had encour- 
agement, assistance and whole-hearted co-operation, from 
textile interests of Alabama. Under her leadership Ala- 
bama has stood out in the front in protective laws, wisely 
administered, for children. ‘The Alabama Way” has 
become a well known term in all conferences dealing with 
this question. Alabama law closes mills to children under 
fourteen and limits to eight hours those between fourteen 
and sixteen and only then after Sixth Grade attainment. 
This law has just-been amended requiring Eighth Grade 
attainment. 

My father while Governor of Alabama 1907-11 ap- 
pointed Dr. Bush as Alabama’s first child labor inspector. 
Mrs. Bush accompanied her husband on his inspection 
trips, became interested in the work, and on the death 
of her husband was herself appointed inspector. In after 
years she married the Hon. A. M. Tunstall but has con- 
tinued working at the job she loves, which has meant so 
much to Alabama at home and abroad. 

Our family home was just across the street from that 
of Mrs. W. L. Murdock. This lady, our friend, and 
known to all of you who have given study to this ques- 
tion, who was pleading the cause of children in those 
earlier years of less popular appeal, has never let her 
enthusiasm wane, and Alabama is indebted to her for 
her part in those first agitations. All social progress 
comes as the result of many helping hands. In Alabama 
Mrs. Tunstall’s Department has had the interest and 
support of our law makers, our Governors, our educa- 
tional forces, the press, our women’s organizations, our 
churches, our labor groups, and many friends beyond our 
borders; she has been wise indeed in the selection of her 
assistants on the job. In the first years of her adminis- 
tration, there were many infractions that were excusable 
in the eyes of the owner because the violations were 
counter to his instructions and wishes, and in the main 
were the result of careless or imperfect record keeping on 
the part of the foremen. 

I shall never forget a conference in a Birmingham hotel, 
called by Mrs. Tunstall, in which she very gently told us 


‘Address at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia 


that they cease, and that the burden was on us, the own- 
ers, not the foremen. 

Samuel Crowther says that the more time spent in 
talking, the less time is left for thinking and working. 
Mrs. Tunstall didn’t spend much time talking, she left us 
lots of time for thinking. None in that conference mis- 
understood her ,and from that day till now Alabama’s 
law has been a very live law in textile plants. So much 
so that when the Federal Child Labor law was operative, 
our law and its execution was so effective, that Federal 
inspection here was found unnecessary. 

Please let me hasten to say that I am not attempting 
to claim a completed job. I am trying to tell of a be- 
ginning, some progress, and the present general direction. 
[ am confining myself to Alabama because I am not 
familiar with the situation in other States, except in a 
general way; and I have not had time to broaden the 
subject. 

However, let me say there are 280,000 textile em- 
ployees working in 1,038 cotton mills scattered through- 
out the Southern States, and Dr. Marjorie A. Potwin, of 
South Carolina, says: “Naturally, there are all kinds of 
mill employees, mill executives and mill villages in the 
South.” She further says: ‘The best conditions attract 
the highest type of employee while the ‘sorry’ class, as 
the operatives designate them, are taken over by the 
socially inferior and the less physically fit. There are 
deplorably backward communities and while the people 
in them may be housed as well or better than they were 
whence they came, and while undoubtedly they have 
more social contact ,the ambitious among them will re 
main only until they can qualify at a mill offering better 
conditions.” 

‘These backward communities in spite of their minor- 
ity seem to have strange power to get themselves chosen 
to represent the industry.”’ 

In 1929 the Daily News Record of New York made a 
critical survey of the Southern mill situation in which 
they found that “18 per cent of the mill villages may be 
classed as backward.” Naturally none of us would like 
to be classed within that 18 per cent but whether within 
or without, there is opportunity for improvement with 
all of us. 

[ am sure we are all agreed that child labor laws are 
not for the purpose of prohibiting children from doing 
something of work that is good for them: but more for 
the purpose of guaranteeing them in such rights, under 
thoughtful supervision, at the same time safeguarding to 
them the values of education. I sometimes think that we 
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are just at the beginning of this job. This may sound 
strange when the way is so clearly marked, and so per- 
fectly stated by John Dewey—‘““What the best and wisest 
parents want for their own child, that must the com- 
munity want for all its children.” 

I know we can be mighty busy making and planning 
for the other fellow to do, but this is a matter vitally tied 
up with what we are doing in our individual ways. When 
our child is sick, no delicacy is beyond reach, no care too 
expensive, no cooling breeze so far but what we can jour- 
ney there. The woods and running streams and the sea- 
side are lovely excursion places for our children. Are 
our eyes open to the opportunities about us for guiding 
other childish feet along the same road. We read of some 
children who have been so far, seen so much, that they 
are just utterly tired out and don’t know what to do next: 
and then we are refreshed by the story of the boyhood 
of Edward Bok. Some one was criticising the million 
dollars spent on a Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. The heare: 
replied “It would be cheap if it were the means of saving 
my boy.” This is written for that man or woman who 
when they see some child’s pathway into life look hard, 
almost hopeless, will stop, think, and then do something 
within their own reach, something constructive, about 
that particular child, and then look deep for the cause. 

Some years ago I was present at the dedication of the 
Boys’ Club Building in Birmingham. The speaker said 
that the building was for the boy of the street, for the 
working boy, for the under-privileged boy——and then he 
said that sometimes he thought that the boy of the rich 
was the real under-privileged boy. 

When men like Chas. Crane, Richard Edmonds and 
Robert Dollar advise that for the boys of the great aver 
age, work after sixteen is better, it gives us something to 
think about. When we make prohibitory laws seeking t 
protect, our social obligations have just begun. We must 
seek and correct causes, and we must wisely direct the 
feet of those diverted. Alabama law provides that no 
child shall be deprived of the opportunity for elementary 
education through premature employment. It provide: 
protection for children in employment by making sure 
that they are physically fit, by safeguarding against dan- 
gerous occupations, too long hours, and bad working con- 
ditions. 

Alabama recognizes that some failures of family life in 
our rural sections has been a contributing cause to our 
problem and Mrs. Tunstall in her extension division has 
an organized child welfare unit in every county but one. 
Taking hold at the source of one of the causes of our 
trouble, and supplying right there trained counsel and 
thoughtful aid, has added the mark of distinction to “The 
Alabama Way.” 

There is another cause for a distinction mark—when 
boys and girls quit school and come into industry they 
are not going to get away from the intelligent concern 
and friendly guidance of the inspector. Miss Ruth Scan- 
drett, Chief Child Labor Inspector, has repeated to me 
many such instances. 

Micky was twelve, a boy of the street; it was vacation 
time and he was given a badge that permitted his selling 
papers. School had been in session a month and Mickey 
was still selling papers during school hours. His badge 
was taken away. He was crestfallen and asked “Can't | 
ever have another badge?” “If you attend school regu- 
larly,” the inspector replied. “For how long?” said 
Micky. It was agreed with the teacher that when he had 
gone to school a month, his badge would be restored. At 
the end of the month he came with a perfect record, his 
badge was restored, and he has continued in school reg- 
ularly. 
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A little boy fourteen was found out of school, employed 
illegally as a messenger boy. His mother was a widow 
and needed his help. Through the Red Cross secretary, 
it was arranged that his mother should be given the 
amount he was earning and the boy should go to school. 
The mother protected and complained that her boy didn’t 
like school anyway. The inspector investigated, arranged 
for a different teacher, and a modified course, and every- 
body is happy. 

Mike was next the oldest of eight. He was fourteen 
when his father was killed in a railroad accident. Mike 
had to give up his dream of High School and take an 
eight-hour job with the Postal Company and he sold 
papers in the afternoon. The inspector knew of a schol- 
arship fund for just such boys and she brought the fund 
and the boy together. 

The inspector found Mary in a mill and discovered that 
she liked school but had to quit. The County Child 
Welfare Superintendent was consulted and he found a 
scholarship equal to Mary’s earnings and Mary went 
back to school. In two months her mother was well and 
could work herself and immediately notified the Superin- 
tendent that she no longer need the scholarship. 

An undersized, sickly boy applied for an employment 


certificate. His mother was a widow and in need. The 
inspector took the child to a ‘public health officer. The 
examination showed hookworm and malnutrition. The 


mill superintendent became interested, proper treatments 
and food was provided and in three months, the boy was 
back at work, and in a year had gained twenty pounds. 

Joe had been working in the mill one week when the 
inspector found him. He was fourteen but below normal. 
The inspector got no encouragement at the boy’s home. 
The doctor promised his special care and the mill man- 
agement provided the diet. Joe was waiting ‘for the in- 
spector on her next visit eager to show her how much he 
had improved. There was no law covering these matters, 
but there was a Christian inspector to take an interest 
and help where help was needed. 


And so while Alabama law is broad enough for the 
protection of childhood as a whole, its execution is suffi- 
ciently human and personal, to see the individual. To 
most of us our Child Welfare Department is an agency 
dealing with childhood problems as a group, and they do 
that, but when you talk with Mrs. Tunstall or any of 
those who work with her, they don’t cortfine their talk to 
abstract questions. They tell you of the Mickeys and 
Mikes and Marys and Joes by the hour, and that is why 
we all love to claim a part in it. This wonderful machine 
is wonderful in personnel and performance. 

Copies of the law with full and detailed reports of its 
operation can be had from the department for the asking 
so I will not attempt further detailed review of them, but 
I will quote from one of their recent reports. It deals 
with the number of employment certificates issued to 14 
and 15-year-old children for eight hours work from 1920 
to 1930. In 1920, 1,588 were issued, 1,224, or 70.7 per 
cent, of these to textile employees. In 1930, only 497 
certificates were issued, 210, or 42.3 per cent, to textile 
employees.” The statement further says: “The large 
number in textiles may be partially explained by the fact 
that fewer children are employed illegally in textiles than 
elsewhere. ‘This has been due to the excellent co-opera- 
tion the employers have given in the enforcement of the 
child labor law.”” The statement further said: ‘Since 
1919, although the State has grown industrially, the 
number of children under sixteen who have left schoo] 
for work has decreased. ‘This decrease has been due to 
the improvement of schools, to the interest employers 
have taken in encouraging their employees to keep their 
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children in school, and to the effort of the department to 
interest communities in keeping all children in school and 
to provide means by which this might be done. Some of 
the children 14 and 15 years of age who have secured 
employment certificates have not worked the full eight 
hours. There are a number of textile communities where 
the mill, the local school, and the Division of Vocational 
Education of the State Department of Education have 
co-operated in the organization of part time classes. 
The children form pairs—one of them goes to school while 
the other works. 

We have such a school operating under the Birming- 
ham Board of Education, and here is what Miss Burns 
of Birmingham Southern College wrote about it for her 
class in Sociology: 

“The average mill girl of 14-16 years has the following 
activities during a week. She goes to part-time school 
mornings until eleven o'clock. From 12 to 4:30 she 
works in the mill. After 5 o'clock she has the following 
activities: _Mondays—Girl Reserve and Basket Ball. 
Tuesday——-Band practice. Wednesday—-Cooking Lesson: 
Fhursday—Sewing lesson. Friday—-Pep Club and Gym.” 

Qur company also operates in St. Clair County. Here 
is a published report of our mill community school: 

‘During the month of March St. Clair County began 
the Standardization Program of the Elementary Schools 
by scoring the ones which could in any way qualify. The 
Avondale Mills School received 953 out of a possible 
1,000 points, thus ranking the highest of any Elementary 
School in the county. The following points were consid- 
ered: 

1. Length of school term. 

2. ‘Training of teachers. 

3. Number of grades per teacher. 

4. Attendance. 

5. Permanent school records. 

6. Curriculum adjustment to most pupil needs. 

7. Library. 

8. Grounds. 

9. Building and rooms, 

10. Equipment. 

11. Records and reports. 

13. Pupils, appearance, care of property, 
duct, etc.” 


spirit, con- 

The school operates under the County Board of Educa- 
tion, Our company built the school house, supplements 
the teachers’ salaries somewhat, and guarantees a nine 
months term. We operate in the same way in Talladega 
and Tallapoosa Counties, except that we also have built 
and operate high schools all at our own expense and en- 
courage in every way we can, a complete high school 
course. Some of these high school graduates have pushed 
right on through college and are on the road to useful 
careers. Our own experience is no exception; mill com- 
munities at Blue Mountain, Cordova, West Point, Ala- 
bama City, Alexander City, Huntsville, Piedmont and 
others, have outstanding school systems, a credit to any 
community and offering better opportunities than those 
enjoyed as an average over the State. 

| predict that from these communities and these schools 
will come leaders in every line of endeavor, leaders who 
will help solve our social problems, and to them I say 
“God speed.” 

You are asking how there can be any praise for a law 
that permits boys and girls fourteen and fifteen who have 
only attained the Sixth Grade to quit school and go to 
work. You are asking why should these boys and girls 
work while grown men and women walk the streets in 
vain search for jobs. You are asking why do father’s 
and mother’s wages need supplementing by the earnings 
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of son or daughter. You are asking why widows and 
disabled fathers should have to depend upon the support 
of young children. There are a thousand ways that 
come to all of us. My answer is that this law does spell 
progress; it is an intelligent éffort to solve the effects of 
causes that continue to elude. 

We know that there is a wrong social condition behind 
it all, and we must not rest determined and righted. To- 
day there is more interest and effort than ever before. 
Dr. Geo. R. Stuart used to say that you couldn't clear 
the stream below until you had driven the old sow out 
of the spring above. 

I will mention two often quoted reasons for child labor. 


First. The lack of birth control. 
Visitor—‘Well, Joe, how do you like your new little 
sister ?”’ 


Joe—*Oh, she’s all right, but there are lots ot 
things we needed worse.” 

Second. The desire of employers to grind profits from 
child labor because it is cheap. 

I question whether those industries which by their na- 
ture have work that can be done by a boy or a girl are 
headed by any unusual selfishness. I question whether 
management of such industries form a gathering place 
for selishness beyond the average. I believe that as a 
rule the textile operator furnishes work to a boy or gir! 
because he has a job that a boy or girl can do, and be- 
cause there is a boy or girl who wishes and needs the job. 

For just the same reason coal companies employ break- 
er boys, telegraph companies employ boy 
newspapers employ boys for selling and carrying their 
papers. For just the same reason candy factories, can- 
neries, department stores, garment factories, employ girls. 
Those businesses which employ boys and girls have not 
prospered more than those where only adults work. | 
suspect that the opposite is true- 


guess: 


messengers, 


No, we must look for other reasons. 

| think we are beginning to find some of them. Schoo! 
is being made more attractive, selective subjects are en- 
couraged, the personality and need of the individual given 
more attention. Ways are being found in order that im- 
pression may find expression, and best of all vocational 
training is finding a place. I recently visited the Voca- 
tional Department of Birmingham’s Public Schools. | 
found 200 ‘ti@ys and girls, graduates of the grammar 
schools, working on a three-year high school course half 
the day, and learning a chosen vocation the other half. | 
found boys and girls working at something they liked to 
do, and under interested and expert directors. It gave 
me a great thrill, and then at this school commencement 
| heard a last year’s graduate in printing tell how this 
training had helped him right into employment. 

[ congratulate Dr. Glenn, General Superintendent oi 
our City Schools, and Professor Jarvis, Superintendent of 
this wonderful department. I wonder if the answer for 
the great majority isn’t vocational schools? The vocation 
being found more and more in actual industry instead 
of school shops, with less thought about child labor and 
more concern about working - conditions and _ shorter 
hours? Under such conditions, wouldn’t work be a joy, 
a source of income and a part of rather than a hinderance 
to education. If such a program became more genera! 
the boy who would have run away from Caesar and Alge- 
bra would be held because he was learning to build 
motor, or to take down and reassemble a Ford engine, to 
operate a linotype machine, or build a locomotive. The 
mother would be delighted because her son could continue 
his education, and at the same time work under approved 
and interesting conditions, and also help with the family 
budget. 


‘ 


/ 


I don’t think industry is responsible for child labor. 
On the contrary, it is joining with society in corrective 
efforts. Its comparatively easier work does furnish some 
gathering places and thereby focuses the eyes of society 
on the question. 

There has always been child labor. I believe that in- 
dustry co-operating with schools will furnish the quickest 
and most satisfactory answer for the boy and girl in in- 
dustry, and industry will lend itself to every effort along 
this line. I believe that better roads and better schools 
will make farm life more attractive, and make the farm 
boy and girl less eager to swap to industry. In the mean- 
time I think our laws should be strengthened, the hours 
of work shortened, and school attainment advanced; and 
pensions for widows with dependent children. 

My father signed Alabama’s first prohibition law. Like 
every Governor, he was forever besought for pardon or 
parole. Wives with dependent children were constantly 
at his door. The act of a drunken man, otherwise a 
loving father, was as a rule the cause. I have heard him 
say that alcohol had caused more child labor than any 
other one agency. Operators could name great lists of 
boys and girls that have been hurried into their mills be- 
cause of alcohol, fewer now than formerly. Many of 
our best citizens today are asking as their right, the re- 
turn of alcohol as a beverage, but I wonder that they 
don’t propose a means of supply to themselves other than 
through a licensed traffic. I wonder if this demand of 
appetite justifies them in making all of us a party to 
giving this traffic free reign and a clock of responsibility, 
in the guise of a government license. 

Commander Evangeline Booth of the Salvation Army 
says it makes poverty, orphans, and child labor. Dr. 
Parks Cadman says why then be busy with ambulances 
at the foot of the cliff and not erect fences around the top 
of the cliff. 

In February 18, 1926, issue of the Manufacturers Rec- 
ord Mr. Henry M. Leland, “‘Detroit’s best citizen,” pub- 
lished an open letter to Henry B. Joy. This letter was 
reprinted by the tens of thousands. Here is a quotation: 

“The road then was short—a drunkard’s grave, a bro- 
ken-hearted wife, innocent and helpless children sent 
adrift to find their way in a coldyselfish and cruel world.”’ 
Another quotation: ‘But the saloon got it all; the wife 
got a neighbor to care for the two younger children while 
she did washing five days a week, and the two little girls 
13 and 14 worked downtown as cash girls.” 

Mr. Edmonds, publisher of the Record, said of the let- 
ter: “Whether you believe in prohibition or are bitterly 
opposed to it, The Manufacturers Record asks you in the 
interest of humanity to read carefully and thoughtfully 
Mr. Leland’s remarkable letter.’’ Mr. Leland tells how 
he became a child laborer: “Later on after my father’s 
health was broken, the family moved to Vermont to Mas- 
sachusetts. My mother eked out a bare subsistence for 
her large family by keeping boarders and the help of the 
older children in the mills, but the meager income from 
the long hours in the mill, 12-12 hours daily, would hardly 
keep body and soul together.” 

Long hours and child labor were the rule then in New 
England. In old England the same conditions prevailed. 
David Livingstone’s biographer says: ‘At ten the boy 
went into the cotton mills. His factory work began at 6 
a. m. and latsed till 8 p.m. As soon as he had his tea, 
David went to his Latin until 10, with the school master, 
provided for the work people, by their employers, and 
afterwards at home till midnight or until his mother put 
out his candle.” 

Strange but later he wrote: ‘Looking back now at 
that period of toil, | cannot but feel thankful that it 
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formed such a material part of my early education and 
were I to begin life over again, I should like to pass 
through the same hardy training.” 

Dr. Broadus Mitchell, in his book, “William Gregg,” 
tells us the story of one of the earliest Southern mills. 
The hours were from 12 to 14 a day and with children as 
young as eight, though Gregg prided himself on the fact 
that he worked no one under twelve. In speaking of the 
Graniteville Mill, Gregg said: ‘You would find the pop- 
ulation of Graniteville thrifty and possibly one of the 
happiest on earth. It has been the work of twenty years 
of my life to promote the welfare and better the condi- 
tion of the people who are settled at Graniteville. The 
widow and the orphan there find a home and protection,” 
etc. 

T. H. Rennie of Pell City and the late Scott Maxwell 
of Cordova started out as child laborers in New England 
to help their widowed mothers. They came South, be- 
came successful mill operators, and each climbed to the 
Presidency of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. The late Joe Bradley of Huntsville had a very 
similar experience. 

Dr. Harry Clark, President of Judson College, says: 
‘Graduation from the school of hard knocks requires 
unity of purpose, vision and ability, of the thousands 
who enter this school a few graduate with honors.” 

We are tremendously concerned about a system where 
only a few out of thousands rise above a humdrum ex- 
istence. Even though it were proven that it took hard 
knocks to produce a Livingstone, a Leland, a Bok and 
all the rest of them, it wouldn’t justify the knocks. Any- 
way, we believe that men climb in spite of hard knocks 
not because of them. 

To their credit men like Rennie, Maxwell and Bradley 
didn't forget their school of hard knocks. They have 
used their positions of leadership to rub out some of the 
knocks for the boys and girls of today. Their interests 
have centered around the school room, and the play- 
ground, and they have always striven for better condi- 
tions. 

Children of farmers are excepted from our child labor 
laws, which is further evidence that the law is not to 
prevent children from working, only to insure to them 
the proper amount of healthful, happy work; it is also 
further evidence in favor of vocational education, because 
the farm today on the whole, comes nearest providing 
opportunity for a correct balance of school-work and 
play. That it has failed in many cases is evidenced by 
the abnormal hurrying of young people from the farm to 
industry. 

Jackson and Lincoln and Coolidge made the most of 
that opportunity, but where parents are ignorant or in- 
experienced, the mechanics of the hoe can be hard. From 
sun to sun, an unbalanced ration, and all cotton, is damn- 
ing beyond compare. The school bus and community 
school are helping. 

There are some other sources for child labor and they 
have been wonderfully portrayed by famous characters 
of fiction. We should read again David Copperfield, who 
was left an orphan and put to work in a London liquor 
shop by a cruel father. There was no law, but there was 
Pegotty, and at the end of a dusty road, a Betsy Trot- 
wood. They saved a boy, and gave us Charles Dickens. 

Cosette was born out of wedlock and Fantine. her 
mother, to hide her shame, arranged for her to stay with 
Madame Thonardior. Never was there just a story of 
child torture and child labor. There was no law, but 


there was a Jean val jean, and Victor Hugo has told his 
story in a book second only to the Bible. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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FINEST COTTON 


AS FAMOUS STORES PRESENT IT 


RAHAM 


This way, mothers! 


CHILDREN'S 
SUMMER 
SOCKS 


of Fine Durene Cotton 
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S criie the Summer sock question once and 
for all with a purchase of these excellent socks. 
French style, seamless, three quarter length, 
with jacquard tops in gay colors. Easy to 
lautder, too. Sizes 6 to 84 


CHAMPACNE APPLE CREEN 
ROYAL SAY BLUE 
PEACH 
MAIZE NUDE 
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QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 
MEMBERS: ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO , Philadelphia, Pa 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO.. Mount Holly. N. C. 
DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY. ¢ hatianooga, Tenn. HAMPTON COMPANY. Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS. INC.. Philadelphia, Pa. SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY. Spindale, N.C. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 250 FIFTH AVENI EB, NEW YORK CITY 
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New Skein Dyeing Machine 


MITH, DRUM & COMPANY have announced the 
development of a new type skein dyeing machine 
which they fully guarantee for the application of 
vat colors to silk, cotton and rayon skeins. They claim 
that at all times during the dyeing and washing processes, 
the material is absolutely safe from physical injury, as 
well as from premature oxidation. It is stated that the 
finest of silk, cotton and rayon yarns are left in excellent 
winding condition, even after unusually prolonged dyeing 
periods, and that there is a decided economy effected in 
dyestuffs and chemicals, due to the fact that the ratio 
of dye liquor to yarn may be held as low as 12 to 1. 

This machine operates on the principle of the move- 
ment of both yarn and liquor and in embodying both 
principles is described as a redical departure from what 
was heretofore considered standard practice. 

The movement of yarn on this new machine is very 
shght—only enough to occasionally shift its position to 
insure uniform action. 


The movement of liquor is very great—the entire bath 


dition of yarn without the disadvantage of a long bath. 
They state the proportion can be as low as 12 to 1 or as 
high as 30 to 1. 

3. Tangling of fine yarns is prevented, due to the 
fact that there is a dwell of two minutes between each 
movement of the yarn, and this movement is very slight. 
In addition to this, the downward flow of liquor over 
and through the yarn tends to keep each thread in its 
original position. 

4. Additions to and heating of the bath can be easily 
accomplished because the yarn is never in direct contact 
with the main body of liquor. This prevents possibility 
of blowing or matting of threads, due to agitation when 
heating or mixing. 

5. Automatic means for thorough mixing of bath have 
been provided for as a further safeguard and convenience. 

6. Undissolved dyestuff and chemicals and dirty steam 
cannot cause trouble because the entire bath is filtered 
once each minute before it' comes in contact with the 


yarn. 


Three Tube Mar 


passing through the yarn under low pressure once each 
minute. 

Fundamentally, the machine is very simple, consisting 
of a specially designed perforated tube on which the 
yarn is hung—directly below the yarn is a monel metal 
tank or container for the dyebath. 

Between the tank and yarn tube is a pump which 
draws the liquor from the tank and forces it into the 
special perforated tube and through the yarn back to 
the tank. 

The movement of the liquor through the yarn is at 
such rate that the entire bath passes through the mate- 
rial and back to the tank once each minute. 

To insure uniform action on all parts of the skeins, 
automatic means have been provided to occasionally 
shift the position of the material on the tube. 

Because of the novel combination of principles, the 
manufacturers claim: 

|. The combination of moving both yarn and liquor 
insures absolutely perfect and even penetration. 

2. Possibility of maintaining a totally submerged con- 
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Illustrating Flow of Liquor Through System and Over Yarn on Tube. 
Yarn is Completely Covered by Liquor to Prevent Oxidation. 


7. Washing after processing can be accomplished by 
means of a continuous flow of fresh water directly 
through the yarn. This continuous flow of fresh water 
insures quick and thorough cleansing of material. 

8. Flexibility of capacity: Each unit will take care of 
a wide range in capacity. For instance, each tube will 
handle with equally good results from two to ten pounds, 
so that the standard seven tube machine will handle all 
lots from 15 to 17 pounds. 

9. Ease of sampling, low labor costs and low installa- 
tion and maintenance costs are other claims of the manu- 
facturer. 

Smith, Drum & Company state that this type machine 
is beyond the experimental or trial stage. It has been 


under development for a period of more than two years 
and for the past nine months has been in actual operation 
in a few selected mills where it has undergone every avail- 
able test. 

It is stated that combination of yellow and blue, 
yellow and orange, olive and brown, violet and blue, etc., 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Practical Textile Designing 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on design- 
ing by Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the 
subject. The articles are extremely practical and 
will be found particularly helpful by the younger 
men who are just beginning to study designing. The 
fifth article will appear next week.—Editor. 


DRAWING-IN-DRAFT 


All warp threads are drawn through the harness accord- 
ing to some arrangement by which certain patterns or 
designs are to be produced. This order is called a 
“drawing-in-draft.”’ 


To obtain the drawing-in draft a full repeat of the 
pattern is necessary or a number of full repeats, so that 
when the threads are drawn through the harness shafts 
the pattern will join correctly. Fig. 33 is a design for 
which the drawing-in draft has to be obtained. 


The simplest method of obtaining the number of har- 


ETE 


Fig st 


ness shafts on which the design can be made, the order 
in which the threads have to be drawn through the har- 
ness, and the number of picks on which the design repeats 
is aS follows: On the top of design mark the number of 
the threads as they occur in the design according as they 
weave; that is, all threads that weave differently mark 
differently, beginning with number one and upwards, and 
all threads that weave the same way as any of the preced- 
ing, mark the same number as the thread preceding. This 
is also done in the picks. In Fig. 33 there are 16 threads 


in design given. By following the numbers above the 
design it will be seen that the first eight threads weave 
differently and so are marked from 1 to 8. The threads 
that follow are exactly the same as the first eight so that 
there are two repeats of the pattern in the design given. 
In the picks there are two repeats of the pattern. The 
highest number above the design will therefore represent 
the number of harness shatfs on which this design can 
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be woven, because that number of threads weave differ- 
ently from each other, and each thread working differ- 
ently requires a separate harness shaft. The drawing-in 
draft is also illustrated clearly at Fig. 34, the horizontal 
lines representing the harness shafts and the vertical lines 
the thread drawn through the shaft from the design. 
When the threads are drawn through the shafts in this 
order, the drawing-in draft is known as a “straight” draft. 
REPEAT OF PATTERN 

A pattern is said to be complete when the threads in 

the pattern begin to repeat themselves. For example, in 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Package Dyeing Now 
Practical for Short Warps 


HE one case where package dyeing has not been 
generally accepted in the past has been when the 
general run of work in the mill has called for short 
warps (about 1,500 yards) and special shades; that is, 
shades which are not likely to be used more than once or 
at very infrequent intervals. In such cases, the conten- 
tion has been, package dyeing is not suitable. The first 
objection has been that the time consumed in loading 
the creel is not regained in the warping because of the 
short yardage. The second objection has been that the 
left-overs could not be used up on future orders because 
the shade is not apt to be repeated; and, of course, the 
percentage of waste on a small poundage is more than on 
large poundage. 

These objections have admittedly been valid many 
times in the past, but are seldom so at present due to the 
fact that a new system of warping has been developed by 
the Franklin Process Company to overcome them. The 
system is spoken of as “new.” It is not new as regards 
the principles involved, nor is it original with the Frank- 
lin Process Company in this respect. However, the adap- 
tation of the principles of the warping of dyed packages 
has been worked out with considerable originality in the 
Franklin Process plant at Providence. (See Figs. 1 and 
2.) 

The various units of the system are illustrated here- 
with. Note that the system is an adaptation of a high 


Fig. 1. Section or Band Warping Overend from Frank- 


lin Packages at 300 Yards a Minute. 


speed creel to silk warping. That is, the packages deliver 
from the creel over end instead of by rotation, and the 
warp is built up by running a series of sections onto a 
reel and then onto a section beam instead-wof running al! 
the ends at once direct to a section beam. The first 
impression regarding this method is apt to be that it is 
the long way around. However, the advantage is due to 
the fact that the warping is conducted at such high speed. 
The yarn runs from the packages to the reel at about.300 
yards per minute. In running from the reel to the sec- 
tion beam the speed is reduced to from 80 to 100 yards 
per minute, although it can be increased if desirable. 
This method eliminates the necessity of splitting pack- 
ages aS was formerly necessary, and uses up all the yarn 
practically to the last ounce. The best way to grasp the 
advantages, perhaps, is to follow through a practical ex- 
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Fig.2. Running from Reel to Section Beam at 80 Yards 
a Minute. 

ample, a statement from the Franklin Process Company 

says. 


Assume an order calling for 3,000 ends of 40-1 yarn, 
1,500 yards, to be put up on 6 section beams, 500 ends 
each. This means about 134 pounds of yarn, or 268 half- 
pound packages. 

If the ordinary direct warping method were used in 
this case, it would be necessary to split the 268 packages 
into 500 packages, but by the new Franklin Process 
method practically no rewinding of packages is necessat 
except, possibly, in making up the last section on the reel. 

Any size of creel desired can be used, but assume that 
the creel in this case will hold only 100 packages. The 
creel is loaded and a warp section of 100 ends is tied 11. 
Nine thousand yards of this section are then run onto 
the reel. The warp is then cut and tied in again to the 
left of the first section, when another 9,000 yards are run 
off. Five sections are run off in this manner to make up 
the required number of ends (500), after which the warp 
is run onto 6 section beams, 1,500 yards each, making a 
total of 3,000 ends. The time which has been consumed 
by these various operations is as follows: 


Minutes 
Loading creel and tieing in 20 
9.000 yds. at *180 yds. per minutes equals 50 
minutes; 50 minutes times 5 sections equals 250 
Tieing in 5 sections on reel at 2 minutes each 10 
Laying in on warper comb 20 
Tieing in on * section beams at 2 minutes each 12 
Warping 6 section beams (1,500 yds. each) at 
80 yds. per minute 112 
424 


*The reel actually runs 300 yards per minute, but only 
60 per cent of the theoretical production is figured in 
actual practice due to stops from breakage and rewinding 
packages for the last section. 

The operator in this case is paid 33 cents an hour, or 
$.0055 per minute, which makes the total labor cost for 
the job $2.33, or $.0174 per pound ($2.33 divided by 134 
lbs. ) 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—Cramerton Mills, Inc., were 
awarded the contract to furnish the army with 235,247 
yards of 39-inch khaki combed cotton uniform cloth at 
40.75 cents per yard net. Bids were opened June 29. 
There were six other bidders. 
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HE illustration above shows one of our New 
Single Beater Finisher Lappers fitted with 
the Ramsdell Automatic Self-Doffing Calender. 


The illustrations at the right and left show 
each side of the Calender with Gear Covers 
and Casings removed. 


This attachment has been especially de- 
signed so that it can be readily applied to all 
existing H & B Pickers. 


hesitation it automatically removes the completed 

, picker lap, places a new lap roll in the calender, care- 
fully folds over the oncoming sheet of cotton, lowers the lap 
racks and applies the brake . . . continuous operation from 
start to finish . . . without assistance of human hands. The 
results are no bad piecings, no piling up of cotton on the 
cages, no damaged screens, no starting torque—and with 


absolutely fixed yardage and weight for every lap. 


We shall be glad to provide further detailed information upon 


request or arrange for a demonstration at your convenience. 


NCREASED PRODUCTION 


WITH DECREASED COST OF LABOR, 


RAMSDELL AUTOMATIC SELF-DOFFING CALENDER 


13 


OPERATIONS 
IN 6!/, SECONDS 


NCANNY in its operation. With almost imperceptible Q AUTOMATIC 


. Releasing brake 
. Raising lap racks 
Severing lap sheet 
Doffing finished lap 
Placing new lap roll 
Folding lap end 


Lowering lap racks 


- 


. Resetting brake 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE 


ATLANTA OFFICE 


161 Devonshire Street 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


NEW YORKER 


to stop where 
Business is Good! 


2.500 rooms. A radio, 
tub, shower, circulating ice 
water, Servidor in every 
one of them. Extra value! 


Every room an outside room 
—and 85% of them priced 
at $3.50 to $5.00. Extra 
value! 


116 new sample rooms. 4 
popular price restaurants, 
including a“speed counter” 
Coffee Shop—with food that 
is the talk of the town. 
Extra value! 


A location in the heart of 
midtown Manhattan “next 
door to everything”. Private 
tunnel to the Pennsylvania 
Station. B. & O. Motor 
Coach connections, too. 
Extra value! 


The overwhelming success 
of the Hotel New Yorker is 
not built upon low rates 
alone; it is built upon 
BIGGER AND BETTER VALUE, 
Come and get it. 


HOTEL 


NEW YORK’'S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 
34th Street, at 8th Avenue, New York 
RALPH HITZ, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
Chicago Office: 77 West Washington Street 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Pe et 


A. P. Smith has resigned as overseer weaving at the 
Woodruff plant of the Brandon Corporation, Woodruff, 
5S. C., and accepted a similar position at the Southern 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


A. H. Hamilton, of Charlotte, has been appointed 
superintendent and manager of the Rodman-Heath Cot- 
ton Mills, Waxhaw, N. C. 


W. H. Still, of the circulation department of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, with Mrs. Still, is spending his vaca- 
tion at Carolina Beach, near Wilmington, N. C. 


J. L. Nelson, treasurer of the Nelson, Caldwell, Hud- 
son, Moore and Lenoir Mills, Lenoir, recently celebrated 
his 80th birthday. He continues to be very active in 
mill affairs. 


B. B. Gossett, president of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mills, Charlotte, has leased a summer home in Biltmore 
Forest, Asheville. 


W. B. Shuford is now assistant superintendent of the 
Highland Cordage Company, Hickory, N. C. 


John Henry Dulin, chemist at the Wilson Finishing 
Company, Burlington, N. C., was married last week to 
Miss Grace Bell, of Guthrieville, S. C. 


William C. Dodson, sales manager of Smith, Drum & 
Co., Philadelphia, was a business visitor in Charlotte last 
week. He was formerly Southern representative of the 
company with headquarters in Charlotte. 


Robt. M. Hanes, of Winston-Salem, has been elected 
president of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., of that 
city. He succeeds the late Col. F. H. Fries, banker and 
mill executive. 


C. H. Cole, manager of the Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala., has returned from a fishing trip to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


George Gordon Osborne, assistant professor of knitting 
and designing in the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
in order to pursue advanced work at Harvard University. 
He had practical experience with Cheney Brothers and 
other manufacturers before coming to State College. 

Mr. Osborne will be succeeded by D. B. Hardin, a 
graduate of the Textile Department of Texas A & M 
College, who has acted as a teaching fellow in the State 
College Textile School for the past two years while doing 
work for an advanced degree, which he received at the 
last commencement. 

Although he is an experienced knitter, Mr. Hardin will 
devote the summer to intensive preparations for his new 
position. After visiting a number of knitting mills in 
this section he will visit several plants which build knit- 
ting machinery and study the latest developments on 
these machines, so that he can keep the knitting course 
at State College thoroughly abreast with the latest and 
most improved methods employed in the knitting indus- 
try. 


Fatal Explosion in Rayon Plant 


Rome, Ga.—An explosion in the laboratory of the plant 
of the Tubize-Chatillon rayon plant here resulted in the 
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death of two men, and serious injuries to a third. and 
minor injuries to several others. 


Jack Donovan and Dave Garvin, Jr., aged 23 and 26, | 


respectively, were fatally injured. Both were former 
students at the Textile Department of Georgia Tech. 
Fred Holzer, an employee of the laboratory and a former 
German army officer, was critically injured. The cause 
of the explosion has not been determined. 


Textile Secretarial Service 

The Textile Secretarial Service, with offices at 912 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, is offering a new type of 
service to sales representatives in the textile field who do 
not maintain their own offices. 

Miss Gladys P. Jepson, manager of the service, states 
that she offers to salesmen without offices, secretarial, 
stenographic, mail forwarding and telephone listing ser- 
vice and desk space, if desired. The whole idea of the 
service is to provide traveling men with the same facilities 
that they would have by maintaining their own offices. 
Miss Jepson has had a number of years experience in tex- 
tile stenographic work. 


OBITUARY 


M. L. HATLEY 


M. L. Hatley, for the past 25 years an overseer at Wis- 
cassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., died as a result of inju- 
ries received when the car in which he was riding was 
struck by a train near Albemarle. Two other occupants 
of the car were killed. 

Mr. Hatley was one of the best known men in Albe- 
marle and had a record of unusually efficient service with 
the Wiscassett Mills. He was 50 years of age. 


American Enka Has New Yarn 


American Enka Corporation’s new dull luster rayon 
yarn, “Perlglo,” is made by a slightly different process 
from that used in making other low luster yarns, it was 
stated by C. M. Carr, commercial vice-president of Amer- 
ican Enka Corporation. 

It is claimed that the new yarn is whiter than many 
other subdued luster yarns on the market, and, to use 
Mr. Carr’s own words, “is an almost chalk-white yarn 
with a soft iridescent glow, the texture effect that one 
sees in a pearl.’’ Fine results are reported in the knitting 
and weaving of the yarn and the company reports that 
tests show an “unusually high degree, both of wet and 
dry strength.” 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


“SALES RESISTANCE 


{0 


COTTON GOODS 
was started by Fading Colors y 


Plan your next selling campaign 
with the backing of 


CIBA and 


CIBANONE 
Vat Dyes 


or the 
SUN FAST 
CHLORANTINE 
Fast Colors 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basic, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO «? MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


GREENWICH anc MORTON STREETS 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
PROVIDE NCE SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciba Montreal, Canadas 
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Night Work Policy Being Observed 


Reports recently published in the trade press to the 
effect that cotton mills in Greenville, S. C., are deviating 
from their announced policy regarding the discontinuance 
of employment of women and minors on the night shifts 
are, according to a statement authorized by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, erroneous and misleading. In the 85 
per cent of the industry that announced conformity to 
the Institute recommendation regarding night work of 
women and minors practically all the cotton mills in 
Greenville, S. C., were included. Furthermore, the policy 
is in effect in all the subscribing mills in that section and 
in fact it is effective in 97% per cent of the subscribing 
mills throughout the entire industry. 

There have been reports also of increasing night opera- 
tion. What are the facts? Government reports of spin- 
dle activity show that in the Southern States operating 
spindles have averaged during March, April and May, 
1931, 67 hours per week compared with 78 hours per 
week for the same period in 1929. In view of the fact 
that June, 1931, production of staple carded fabrics de- 
creased 7% per cent from the previous month, it is an- 
ticipated that the Government reports will show that the 
running time in excess of the regular day shift during 
that month will be even lower than in the previous three 
months. Furthermore, for the first two weeks in July 
reduction in production is unquestioned, figures for the 
first week now at hand already recording that fact and 
the extensive shutdowns in the week ended July 11th, 
owing to the observance of Fourth of July holidays, will 
occasion still further reduction in production. In North- 
ern States Government spindle reports indicate that active 
spindles are running on an average of 50 hours per week, 
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which makes any possible night running in that section of 
negligible importance. 


In commenting on the situation, George A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, said: “In the 
reduction of the excessive hours that previously character- 
ized the work week in many mill centers and in the dis- 
continuance of night employment of women and children, 
the cotton textile industry has, during the recent depress- 
ion, made an outstanding contribution toward correcting 
excess capacity and stabilizing employment. The rank 
and file of mills that have subscribed to these policies 
have long since effected them in their respective plants. 
There has been no deviation from these policies. Since 
March Ist approximately 500,000 spindles have been 
added to those conforming to the recommendation of dis- 
continuing night employment of women and minods. The 
industry as a whole is more than one year ahead of the 
goal planned last October. The spotlight of an aroused 
minority of mills that persist in unethical and unsocial 
policies. The industry is going forward rather than back- 
ward in these two great reforms.”’ 


Herman A. Metz Prizes Go To Textile 
Students 


Four students of the Textile High School are being 
congratulated on having received the Herman A. Metz 
prizes for various activities related to dyeing. 

The awards were presented as follows, at the high 
school commencement exercises: ‘To Mary Guccione and 
Ruth Hirsch, the Herman A. Metz prizes for batik and 
dyeing; to James Alexander Mills and Louis Conti, the 
Herman A. Metz chemistry and dyeing awards. 


FOR LOW COST 
of Warp and Package 
DYEING 


No Special Floor Foundation 
Required te Install Our 
Dyeing Machine. Floor 

Space Feet. 


East: JOSEPH BARNES, New Bedford, Mass.; N. C., 8. C., Va. 


Improved Horizontal Revolving Beam and Package 


The tub is of circular type and 
the old type beam dyeing machine 
Piping arrangement 
designed by our Mr 
Machine industry 

We consider the Horizontal the best, but when desired, we build the Vertical 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


. and Tenn. Representative: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


In the Dyeing Machine Industry 
is behind the designing and building of 


MORTON’S 
DYEING MACHINE 


will withstand about 100 pounds more pressure than 
Note our improved revolving attachment and 
furnished belt or motor driven This machine was 
Morton, who has had 30 years’ experience in the Dyeing 


Machine 
Pr. M 


Manufactured by 


Columbus, Ga. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
‘Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


.For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 


We use our own 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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the modern and etficient 
washimsg agent 


Superior in its washing action to the best soaps. 

Not affected by lime in water of any degree of hardness. 
Prevents the precipitation of lime soaps of ordinary soaps. 
Redissolves precipitated lime soaps. 

Cleans wool without felting. 

Possesses good cleansing action in an acid bath. 

Woolens washed with Igepon A can be dyed without trouble. 
Removes dirt, fats, mineral oil, soap residues and free fatty acids. 


Improves the fastness to rubbing of wool and cotton dyeings. 


D Its use makes possible a saving of time in the washing process. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davip CLARK Managing Editor 
D. H. Jr. Associate Editor 
Junrus M. SMITH Business Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance.__. $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union . 4.00 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Very Few Violations Of The Agreement 


Ever since the agreement, relative to the 
elimination of night work and the regulation of 
production, was signed, efforts have been made 
to break down that agreement by charging that 
many mills were not complying with its restric- 
tions. 

A recent letter of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
dealing with this subject is of sufficient import- 
ance to justify publication upon our editorial 
page: 


‘Reports recently published in the trade press to the 
effect that cotton mills in Greenville, S. C., are deviating 
from their announced policy regarding the discontinuance 
of employment of women and minors on the night shift 
are, according to a statement authorized by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, erroneous and misleading. In the 85 
per cent of the industry that announced conformity to 
the Institute recommendation regarding night work of 
women and minors practically all the cotton mills in 


Greenville, S. C., were included. Furthermore, the policy 


is in effect in all the subscribing mills in that section and 
in fact it is effective in 97% per cent of the subscribing 
mills throughout the entire industry. 

‘There have been reports also of increasing night oper- 
ation.. What are the facts? Government reports of spin- 
dle activity show that in the Southern States operating 
spindles have averaged during March, April and May, 
1931, 67 hours per week compared with 78 hours per 
week for the same period in 1929. In view of the fact 
that June, 1931, production of staple carded fabrics de- 
creased 742 per cent from the previous month, it is anti- 
cipated that the Government reports will show that the 
running time in excess of the regular day shift during that 
month will be even lower than in the previous three 
months. Furthermore, for the first two weeks in July 
reduction in production is unquestioned, figures for the 
first week now at hand already recording that fact and 
the extensive shutdowns in the week ended July 11th, 
owing to the observance of Fourth of July holiday, will 
occasion still further reduction in production. In North- 
ern States Government spindle reports indicate that ac- 
tive spindles are running on an average of 50 hours per 
week, which makes any possible night running in that 
section of negligible importance.” 
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It must be evident to any sensible man that 
the only salvation for the cotton textile industry 
is intelligent regulation of production and the 
elimination of stocks of goods. 


We regret to say that many of the rumors 
relative to violations of the agreement which 
was signed -are being carried and circulated by 
traveling salesmen. 


Every representative of a textile machinery 
and supply house has a deep interest in the re- 
turn of prosperity to the textile industry and 
creating a situation which will tend to break 
down the agreement is a very bad policy upon 
the part of any salesman. 

Even where a salesman has positive knowl- 
edge of a violation, he should keep silent because 
every statement of his will be exaggerated and 
belief that the agreement is being violated by 


one mill, may be used as an excuse for other 
violations. 


We can name several salesmen who seem to 
be, spending much of their time spreading ru- 
mors. 


The Price of Cotton 


We wish to caution against becoming too 
bearish on cotton. 

It is true that the farmers did not make as 
great a reduction in acreage as should have been 
made, but acreage is not the only factor. 


Reduction in the use of fertilizer and increase 
in boll weevils are factors which must be taken 
into consideration. 

The sections in Texas and Oklahoma which 
usually show the largest yield have this year 
shown the greatest reduction in acreage and are 
heavily infested with weevils. 

The sections in which there was little reduc- 
tion in acreage and where boll weevil infestation 
is smallest are the sections which usually pro- 
duce little cotton. 

The eastern States are obliged to depend 
upon fertilizer and it is conservatively estimated 
that fertilizer, as applied to cotton, was reduced 
40 per cent this year. 

Without fertilizer, it seems to us that de- 
terioration will be very marked and an unusually 
small yield is to be expected. 

Boll weevil infestation in the eastern States 
is such as to indicate severe damage from 
weevils, later in the season. 

We see many signs of conditions which may 
cause a crop scare and advancing prices and we 
feel that it is dangerous to become too bearish 
on cotton. 
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Pushers and Pessimists 


Pushers are usually in the thick of the busi- 
ness fight, producing. 

Pessimists growl on the outskirts, waiting to 
seize upon the spoils the pushers win. 

Pushers build and pessimists tear down. 

Pushers blaze new trails. Pessimists travel in 
ruts. 

Pushers are bright, cheerful, joyous and brave. 
Pessimists are’ gloomy, doleful, grouchy and 
weak. 

Pushers boost each other, and so boost all. 
Pessimists knock each other, and thus they fall. 

Pushers bring prosperity. Pessimists throw 
blight on all prosperity. 

We're going to be a Pusher.—Exchange. 


The June Cotton Goods Report 


The report of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York for June was a com- 
plete reversal of May and did, in fact, make an 
excellent showing. 

The report was as follows: 


June, 1931 

(5 Weeks) 
Production was 260,163,000 Yds. 
Sales were 355,902,000 Yds. 
Ratio of sales to production 136.8% 
Shipments were 273,871,000 Yds. 
Ratio of shipments to production 105.3% 


301,943,000 Yds. 
288,235,000 Yds. 
Decrease 4.5% 
248,544,000 Yds. 
330,575,000 Yds. 
Increase 33.0% 

This“shows that during June sales exceeded 
production by 36.8 per cent, while shipments 
were 5.3 per cent greater than production. 

During the month stocks of goods held by 
mills decreased 4.5 per cent, while unfilled or- 
ders increased 33 per cent. 

Most of this occurred during the latter part 
of the month and was influenced by a sharp ad- 
vance in the price of cotton. 

Total comparative figures for the first six 
months of 1930 and the first six months of this 
year are as follows: 


Stocks on hand June 1, were 
Stocks on hand June 30, were 
Change in stocks 

Unfilled orders June 1, were 
Unfilled orders June 30, were 
Change in unfilled orders 


1931 (Yards) 1930 (Yards) 


Production 1,397,465,000 1,583,122,000 
Sales 1,514,811,000 1,365,789,000 
Shipments 1,473,192,000 1,577,767,000 
Stock 1,824,955,000 2,760,382,000 


Unfilled orders 1,960,555,000 1,988,036,000 
These figures show that the reduction in stock 
for the period amounts to about one-third. Pro- 
duction showed a slight decline and total of un- 
filled orders remained about the same. 
No doubt the present decline in cotton will 
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cause buyers to again withhold orders but the 
rush to buy during the advancing cotton market 
in June, indicates to us that consumers of cotton 
goods have small supplies and should a. crop 
scare occur we believe that they will again rush 
into the market. 

Present market news indicates that business 
will likely be quiet for the next several weeks. 
Further curtailment during July and August will 
result in a still stronger statistical position for 
the mills by the time fall trade develops. And 
with the low stocks on hand, fall business should 
be very active. 


A Short Sighted View 


We find that some mill men are taking a very 
short sighted view of the efforts to increase the 
use of cotton products. Mention some new use 
of cotton to them and if it does not happen to 
affect their own products, they are not inter- 
ested. 

It is true, for example, that many mills are not 
being helped directly, by the popularity of cot- 
ton dresses. But every. pound of cotton that 
goes into a cotton dress helps every mill, as 
well as the farmers and everyone else in the 
South. It is also true that many suggested new 
uses of cotton will consume only small amounts 
each year, but their totals may reach substantial 
figures. 

Twe examples of the further use of cotton 
goods which may not run to very large figures, 
but which are important because they help swell 
the total are reported this week. In New York, 
2,500 taxicab drivers are now wearing washable 
cotton coats, and cotton caps, and the use of 
cotton uniforms will doubtless spread to other 
cites. 

J. M. Gamewell, of the Erlanger Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., reports women employees of his 
mills used 5,300 yards of 100x60 carded broad- 
cloths for making uniforms which they wear at 
work. The cloth was sold directly to the em- 
ployees on a basis of gray goods market price, 
including commission, plus finishing and dyeing 
charges, plus converter’s commission, plus 1 cent 
a yard for handling to the individuals. There 
are a number of other mills where employees are 
wearing cotton uniforms and thereby aiding in 
cotton consumption. 


We are sure that the manufacturers as a whole 
are perfectly aware of the general benefits that 
will come to the industry if cotton uses can be 
steadily increased. At, the same time we have 
been surprised at the indifference that is shown 
by some of the near sighted men who are inclin- 
ed to belittle the movement. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
in Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bidg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 
The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Se¥elopae™ Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


| CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Finest Quality Reeds 


Phone 5071 Greensboro, N. C. 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
———Patented in all important Countries 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 

Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 

away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 

stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans-and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 
ning. Cemeteries 

Subdivision and Residential Recreational Areas 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country BDstates 

School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 


MILL NEwsS ITEMS 


DurHAM, N. C.—The Kearney Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been organized here by M. W. and R. G. 
Kearney and will manufacture colthing. 


Gotpvit_e, S. C.—The Joanna Cotton Mills have 
rented the Guillet overhauling system from the Dixie 
Spindle & Flyer Co., of Charlotte, N. C., for lining and 
leveling and overhauling their spinning. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—The Arista Mills Company 
are having their spinning rolls equipped with Guillett’s 
interchangeable tapered fitting necks, work being done 
by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Be_ton. S. C.—The Belton Mills were forced to close 
for about a week as a result of a fire in the slasher room. 
The damage was estimated at $2,000. 


MANCHESTER, GA.—The Manchester Cotton Mills are 
having their spinning and fly frames overhauled with the 
Guillet overhauling system work being done by the Dixie 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Federal Court has confirmed 
sale of the Cadet Hosiery Mills at Columbia, Tenn., to 
the Massachusetts Knitting Mills, Inc., of Boston, for 
$153,000. J. S. Gordon, president, announced that the 
plant will resume operation at once, manufacturing full- 
fashioned hosiery, with 400 operators. 


Trion, Ga.—The Trion Company here has let con- 
tracts for a new building, costing approximately $200,000, 
and an addition costing $40,000, to another building. 
Costs did not include the amount necessary for new ma- 
chinery and equipment to put the plant in operation, of- 
ficials said. The company is operated by the Riegel in- 
terests of New York City, headed by Benjamin D. Riegel, 
with another plant at Ware Shoals, S. C. 

AustTeLL, Ga.—The Clark Thread Company, Newark, 
N. J., advises following have contracts in connection with 
Austell mill project: Abington Textile Machinery Works, 
Boston, Mass.; Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction 
Co., A. W. Buhlmann, Babcock & Wilcox, all New York: 
Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Foster Ma- 
chine Co., Westfield, Mass.; Huntington & Guerry, 
Greenville, S. C.; Otis Elevator Co., New York; 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., Darby, Pa.; Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.; Warren Steam Pump Co., War- 
ren, Mass.; Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.: 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., New York, and 
R. D. Cole Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga.: A. K. 
Adams & Co., Atlanta, Ga., general contractors; J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, Greenville, S. C. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Work will begin at once on two 
additions to the Montgomery plant of the West Boylston 
Manufacturing Company, it was announced by G. A. 
Cook, treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Cook also announced that the gigantic plant of 
the West Boylston Company in East Hampton, which 
covers 31 acres and has 120,000 spindles, had been closed 
for an indefinite period. Montgomery is now the head- 
quarters of the West Boylston Company, he said, and the 
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MILL NEwsS ITEMS 


affairs of the company are directed from the Montgomery 
plant. 


The additions to the plant would cost approximately 
$42,000, Mr. Cook said, and would comprise two units 
to the warehouse, which will be three stories high, and an 
addition to the mill of one story, which will be an en- 
largement of the cloth room and weave room. 

The company will install automatic looms in the weav- 
ing room extension, Mr. Cook said. Work on the ware- 
house will be completed in 45 working days, according to 
the contract, and work on the cloth room addition is to 
be finished in 34 working days. 


Paw Creek, N. C.-Work is expected to be started 
at an early date on the construction of an opener room 
at the Paw Creek plant of the Kendall Mills of this place, 
it is reported. The cost will represent an expenditure oi 
several thousand dollars. The contract has been awarded 
to Harrison-Wright Company, of Charlotte, N. C. 


Market Statistics Show Improvement 


Statistical reports of production, shipments and sales 
of standard cotton cloths during the month of June, 1931, 
were made public by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. The figures cover a period of 
five weeks. 

Production during June amounted to 260,163,000 yards, 
or at the rate of 52,033,000 yards per week. This was 
7.7 per cent less than the rate of production during May. 

Shipments during June were 273,871,000 yards, equiv- 
alent to 105.3 per cent of production. New business 
booked during the month amounted to 355,902,000 yards, 
or 136.8 per cent of production. 


Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
288,235,000 yards. representing a decrease of 4.5 per 
cent during the month. Unfilled orders on June 30, 1931, 
were 330,575,000 yards, representing an increase of 33 
per cent during the month. 

These statistics on the manufacture and sale of stand- 
ard cotton cloths are compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and selling agents reporting 
through the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.: The 
groups cover upwards of 300 classifications or construc- 
tions of standard cotton cloths and represent a large part 
of the production of these fabrics in the United States. 


A New Seaming and Looping Yarn 


Se-lo, a new seaming and looping yarn for high-grade 
hosiery, has just been put on the market by Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Philadelphia. 

The new product is made of extra long staple Ameri- 
can and Egyptian cottons and is supplied natural and 
bleached, in a complete range of sizes of this class of 
yarn. It is wound on 5-inch Traverse Cones, which have 
a small base measurement, but, on account of the length- 
ened traverse, will carry more yardage than the ordinary 


small cone. It will be put up in lots of 100 pounds or | 


full cases approximately 250 pounds. 
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No matter what the load or speed— 


you'll find a Charlotte Leather Belt for 
just that drive. 


| Power generated is what you pay for. 


Power delivered is what you use. 
Charlotte belts deliver what you pay for. | 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 


| Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


“On the Mountain Top” 


GRAYSTONE INN 


Roaring Gap, N. C. 


A Cool, Delightful Place to 
Spend Your Vacation 


Beautiful 18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 
Saddle Horses—Archery—Polo 
Dance and Concert Music 
67-acre Lake for Boating and Bathing—F ishing 
Pure Milk and Cream 


Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 


Rates $5.00 to $9.00 Daily 
Including Meals 


On U. 5S. Interstate Highway No. 21 
(N. C. 26) 
PINEHURST OPERATED 


E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 
C. H. LYMAN, Asst. Mgr. 
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$66.00 Weekly, or $3,300 a year, is the 
actual saving on wages effected by the 
Utsman quill cleaning machine, as re- 
ported by the Dacotah Mills, of Lexing- 
ton, N. C. 


The Dacotah Mills also reports a saving 
of about 33% on bobbins. 


Representative mills throughout the 
country recently were asked for un- 
biased, accurate reports on their use of 
Utsman machines. These actual “case 
histories” have been put in a “fact book” 
that is of especial interest to executives 


of mills that have quills to clean. 


The book contains data that you will 
want to have in your files. Send for 
your copy of UTSMAN FACTS today— 
it will be sent without slightest obliga- 


tion. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE ¢CO:INC 
CHARLOT 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representatives for N. Y., 
N. J., Pa.. New England States and Canada. 
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Practical Textile Designing 
(Continued from Page 11) 


a two up and two down twill the pattern is complete on 
four threads and four picks, the fifth thread being the 
same as the first, the sixth thread the same as the second, 
and so on. The same thing occurs in the picks, the fifth 
pick being like the first, the sixth pick like the second, 
and so on; so it will readily be seen what is meant by 
repeat of pattern. 

Fig. 35 is a design with more than one full repeat of 
the pattern, and the object is to obtain one full repeat in 
some part of the design. This is illustrated by the heavy 
bar around the repeat. It will be seen how the pattern 
joins correctly. 

CHAIN PLANS 


Fancy goods are made on a dobby and all designs that 
are made on the dobby require a chain plan construction 
for them. The chain is a series of bars linked together. 


In each bar a number of small holes are bored and a peg 
is driven into one of these holes according to the chain 
plan. Every peg in the chain will cause a harness shaft 
to be raised by the dobby, therefore, if the pegs are put 
in the chain according to any special plan or order, the 
harness shafts will be raised in that order. 

To OBTAIN THE CHAIN PLAN 

It has already been ascertained that eight harness 
shafts are required to weave Fig. 33, therefore, the eight 
threads that weave differently from each other in the 
design will be the chain plan. 

Note: In any design the threads that work differently 
from each other will require a separate harness shaft, 
so that the number of harness shafts required can easily 
be ascertained. It is necessary that the chain be built 
and the pegs inserted so that the threads marked | in 
design will work the harness shaft marked 1; otherwise 
an imperfect pattern results. The chain plan for this 
pattern will therefore be the first eight threads, as given 
at Fig. 36. At Fig. 37 a sketch of eight chain bars is 
given. This chain will work on a 12 harness dobby, so 
that four holes will have to be left empty on every bar. 
The crosses on chain bar represent pegs, or harness rais- 
ed; the circles no pegs, or harness lowered and correspond 
to chain plan Fig. 36. 

REDUCTION OF HARNESS SHAFTS 

When a straight draft is used, as in the pattern given, 
there is no reduction in the number of harness shafts, 
because of the fact that every thread in the pattern 
weaves differently, therefore a separate harness shaft is 
required for each. In a design in which two or more 
threads weave the same, these threads can be drawn 
through the same harness shafts, thereby reducing the 
number. To illustrate this, a diamond design is given 
at Fig. 38. 

The design is complete on 14 threads and 14 picks, as 
indicated at top and side of design. At the bottom of 
design the numbers show immediately which of the 
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threads weave the same. The drawing-in draft for this 
design is given at Fig. 39, and is known as a “point” 
draft. 

The chain plan is given at Fig. 40 and is the first eight 
threads of the design, because these threads weave differ- 
ently. 

From this it will readily be seen how the number of 
harness shafts can be reduced. This design could have 
been made with a straight draft on 14 harness shafts: 


Fig +? 
the design would then have been used as the chain plan. 
There would have been no gain in weaving this pattern 
with a straight draft, as a point draft such as used is 
very easily understood by any average weaver, so that 
there would be no fear of wrong drafts. There is cer- 
tainly an advantage in using the point draft in that there 
are fewer harness shafts, and this is often of great service 
when different weaves have to be amalgamated in the 
same fabric, and the capacity of the dobby—namely the 
number of harness levers—is not large, so that the fabric 
can be made on it. 

There is a special point which must be taken into con- 
sideration when reducing the number of harness shafts 
for a design. It is not always advisable to reduce a de- 
sign to its lowest number of harness shafts, for by so 
doing the weaving is often interfered with. Two reasons 
can be given for this: First, the drawing-in draft will in 
many cases be of such a mixed character. that unless the 
weaver is very careful and is experienced there are likely 
to be many wrong drafts and as a result imperfect cloth. 
Second, the design, or a section of the design,.may be 
so reduced that the heddles will be crowded on the har- 
ness shafts, and as a result the threads will be continually 
breaking through friction of the heddles. To illustrate 
the second reasons, a fabric has to be produced as fol- 
lows: one inch plain stripe and one-quarter of an inch 
tape stripe. 

A portion of a design is given at Fig. 41 which shows 
24 threads plain weave, 18 threads tape weave, the full 
number required being 64 threads plain, 48 tape. Draft- 
ing these threads down to the lowest number of harness 
shafts only four would be used. This is not practical and 
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under no circumstances is it advisable to crowd the hed- 
dles on a shaft when it can be avoided, as the crowding 
together of the heddles causes too much friction on the 
threads when the harness shafts are being raised and 
lowered, thereby chafing the threads and causing: them 
to break. The plain weave could be made on two harness 
shafts, but better results would be obtained by using four. 

Crowding of the heddles on the shaft is especially 
noticeable in the tape stripe. As stated, 48 threads are 
required and these have to occupy the Space of one- 
quarter of an inch. If only two harness shafts are used 
for this stripe the 24 heddles on each shaft will be very 
crowded and as a result it would be almost impossible to 
weave the stripe. Three harness shafts could be used to 
advantage, but better weaving would be obtained by using 
six harness for then there would be no crowding whatever 
of the heddles on the shafts. 

Fig. 42 illustrates the drawing in draft for this design 
using four harness shafts for plain weave and three for 
tape weave. Fig. 43 the chain plan for this draft. 

Fig. 44 illustrates the drawing in draft, using four har- 
ness shafts for plain weave and three for tape weave. 
Fig. 45 the chain plan. 

DEFINITION OF DIFFERENT DRAWING-IN DRAFTS 

Three distinct drawing-in drafts have been mentioned 
in this chapter, namely: “straight,” “point” and “mixed.” 
A “straight” draft is one in which the threads are drawn 
through the harness shafts consecutively from front to 
back or from back to front. A “point” draft is one in 
which the threads are drawn through the harness shafts 
beginning from front harness to back harness, then back 
again to front: or from back harness to front harness, 
then bacg again to back harness. A “mixed” draft is 
one in which the threads are drawn through the harness 
in what might be termed an irregular order. 

Fig. 46 illustrates a fabric produced from a point draw- 
ing-in draft. Fig. 47 illustrates the design, drawing-in 
draft and reed plan. Chain plan will be the first sixteen 
threads in design. ‘This fabric clearly shows how large 
designs can be made on a small number of harness shafts 
by this system of drafting. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P.O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. UL. Pat. of 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming. overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 AHB 
and 60 D8B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN, 
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Child Labor in the South 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Tom was a chimney sweep, and unintentionally he 
frightened a little girl, and had to run so hard that he 
took fever and died, but Charles Kingsley was a Chris- 
tian writer, and he turned Tom into a water baby and 
took him to the beautiful fairyland of Water Babies 
where lived the lovely queen fairy, Mrs. “Do-as-you- 
would-be-done-by.”’ 


I have a friend in Birmingham, the son of a widow. 
He has taken care of his mother and himself since he 
was 11. His boyhood work was for one of the steel! 
companies here. He worked and at the same time, put 
himself through school. He is a graduate of Birmingham 
Southern College. He was one of the few out of the 
thousands. There is no more worth while citizen in Bir- 
mingham today than Harry Denman. Under the pastor- 
ate of Dr. George R. Stuart he created the job of Church 
Manager of the First Methodist Church. He is lay 
leader of our State Conference. He is a member of the 
County Board of Education. With all of his strength of 
body and mind and soul, he is behind the widow and the 
orphan and their problems. He is behind the delinquent 
child.. He is behind every constructive measure seeking 
social betterment. He is best known around the jails, the 
hospitals, the industrial schools, the juvenile courts. A 
child laborer of the past generation, who has turned back 
with all the strength of full manhood, to help clear away 
for the youth of today conditions, which he himself suc- 
cessfully surmounted, but which have always proven over- 
whelming for the great majority. | 

Under the leadership of the Tunstalls and the Den- 
mans and with our own hearts and minds sufficiently 
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stirred, we shall find the right answer. Emerson said: 
‘Beware what you set your heart upon, for it surely shall 
be yours.” 


Hunter Reports Quiet Week 


‘Following the recent spurt of activity, this week has 
been the quietest for some little time. Buyers have, ap- 
parently, largely covered their wants for the time being 
and, until something occurs to inspire further buying for 
late delivery, we are looking for a comparatively quiet 
period,” says the weekly report of Hunter Manufacturing 
and Commission Company. 

“The assistance extended to Germany brought to an 
end the period of complete lack of confidence so injurious 
to the world’s business during April and May but, while 
it is true that confidence can be restored over night, i! 
takes time to rebuild industry. Idle machinery cannot be 
started up all at once, for production depends upon con- 
sumption and increased consumption is a matter of slow 
growth. Gradual improvement should be looked for, be- 
coming more noticeable as autumn approaches. 

“In looking over our figures at the end of the six 
months, we find that the total stocks of goods on hand at 
the mills which we have the privilege of representing were 
smaller than for the end of any six months’ period in re- 
cent years. The previous low point had been on June 30, 
1929: the high point on December 31, 1929. Our stocks 
on June 30, 1931, were 20 per cent less than those of 
June 30,1929, 54 per cent less than those of December 
31, 1929, and 45 per cent less than those of December 31, 
1930. This looks as if we had been making excellent 
progress in clearing up the excessive inventory situation. 


Rac 
= 


4% 


Perfect length control 
and no creeping or 
inter-changeable.case-hardened vinchind of and 
neck, concentric afd perfectly 

straight through entire length 


of roll. ( 


strength.no 
Swelling of first boss 
or loose necks. 


DIXIE SPINDLE & 


all points 


Entire streinon3° quickly andeasily in- 


ground taper like shankof stalled.No numbering 
Yeamer. tall stock, auto axle.etc. 


Greater Contact surface completeat 


FLYER COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Only way to perma- 
nently stop that un- 
even yarn and end 
breakage caused by 
loose necks on your 
front or back rolls. 


( Let us prove it by 
Perfectly centered reworking a frame 

of your rolls on ap- 

No strain on threads. proval with our 


guarantee 
Installations and en- 
dorsements from 100 
cotton mills. 
“Eventually — 
Why not now?” 
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Profitable 
Weaving.. 


requires special heddles designed and 
shaped to suit the characteristics of the 
fabric. 


The Flat Steel Duplex Heddle per- 
mits maximum count—50% more than 
heretofore obtained with the ordinary 
heddle on the same width frame. 


The Scientific Crimping 


The exclusive and scientifically de- 
signed crimping of the top heddle rod 
slot keeps the heddle from turning on 
the rod—holding it in absolutely true 
position for best results. 


The Special Center Eye 


with its super polish permits this heddle 
to give unequalled results—both as to 
quality and quantity of production. 
This eye will not jag, chafe, or break 
the threads. 


An ideal heddle for Sheetings, Den- 
ims and all close-sley cotton fabrics. 


Made in rust-proof and nickel finish. 


Send for sample of this heddle and 
you can study at first hand the advan- 
tages we claim for tt. 


Main Office and Plant 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant New England Office 
621 E. McBee Ave., 44 Franklin St., 
Greenville, S. C. Providenve, R. |. 


Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, Eng., 
Shanghai, China 


FRONT Vig SIDE VIEW 


Ye ¥e EVYES-% TURN 
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“Ihe Finest \ 
/ Quality Obtainable \ 
/ in Harness Equipment 
| HEDOLES | | 
FOR EVERY TYPE MATERIAL | | 
| BEING WOVEN | 
| FRAMES 
ITADE IN ANY SIZE TO FIT | 
EVERY TYPE LOOM | 
(0. REEDS 
PITCH BAND AND SOLDERED | 
MADE IN ANY SIZE DESIRED 
DUAL SLIDE HOOKS 
LOCK HOOKS 
REPAIR HEDDLES | 
CREEL TENSION WEIGHTS 
DROP WIRES 
LINGOES 
ETC..ETC. 
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June Cotton Consumption 

Washington, July 14.—-Cotton con- 
sumed during June was announced 
today by the Cenus Bureau to have 
been 455,388 bales of lint and 61,433 
of linters compared with 485,770 and 
66,949 in May this year and 405,236 
to 59,196 in June last year. 

Cotton on hand June 30 was held 
as follows: In consuming establish- 


ments, 1,130,514 bales of lint and 
258,338 of linters, compared with 
1,258,222 and 272,908 on May 31 


this year, and 1,356,664 and 231,550 
on June 30 last year. In public stor- 
age and at compresses, 4,970,626 
bales of lint and 54,931 of linters, 
compared with 5,494,025 and 70,114 
on May 31 this year, and 3,105,226 
and 91,989 on June 30 last year. 

Imports in June totalled 14,134 
bales, compared with 15,189 in May 
this year and 9,550 in June last year. 

Cotton spindles active during June 
numbered 25,798,910 compared with 
26,397,906 in May this year and 27,- 
659,308 in June last year. 


Rayon Warp Spreads 
In Burlington Line 


Piece-dyed rayon warp bedspreads 
are featured in the fall line of Bur- 
lington Mills, Inc. Three popular 
priced varieties are offered as well as 
two slightly higher priced ones. High 
quality rayon yarn has been used for 
the warp of all five. 

The three popular priced numbers, 
expected to retail at $4.98, are a satin 
damask, a pebble ground type and a 
rep ground with a satin floral design. 
The other two piece-dyed rayon warp 
numbers are 90-inch spreads and are 
expected to retail at $5.98. One is a 
moire effect and the other features a 
French basket of flowers and ribbon 
design. 


means MORE PROFET 
because BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREALS. and 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


Ralph Gossett, Creenville, 5. 


Gar 


Harn cer & Kirby, 
Benton 


Plowden, 


GILL. LEATHER CO, 


SALEM, APASS., 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


TEP te 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
Akron Belting Co. Fafnir Bearing Co 
Aktivin Corp Fidelity Machine Co 
American Moistening Co. Ford. J. B. Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co Foster Machine Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co Franklin Process Co 
Ashworth Bros 16 —_ 
Associated Business Papers, Inc Garland Mfg. Co 
SS Gastonia Brush Co. : 
fahngson Gens ral Dvyestuff Corp 17 
Raily, Joshua L. & Co. 28 General Electric Co. E 
Barber-Colman Co 29 General Electric Vaper Lamp Co. . 
Barkley Machine Works 27 Gill Leather Co 26 
Billington, Jas. H. Co. . Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 20 
Borne, scery mser Co. Graystone Inn | 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co. . Halton's, Thomas Sons 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 4 Hart Products Corp. 
—C— Hay wood Mackay & Valentine, Inc. 20 
Campbell, John & Co Hermas Machine Co 
Carolina Sporting Goods Co. H & B Americ an Machine Co. 13 
Celanese Corp. of America Houghton, E ! 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 21 Howard Bros Mic Co. . 
Ciba Co., Inc 15 Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 31 
Clark Publishing Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co 15 —J— 
Corn Products Refining Co 35 Johnson, Chas. B. 
(otton-Textile Institute, Inc —K— 
(Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Kaumagraph 
Curran & Barry 28 Keever Starch Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
— Lavonia Mfg. Co 27 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 23 Lawrence. A. C. Leather Co. ae 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. oR Leemon. Clarence M. : 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 24 Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 20 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. . niin 
Drake The Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. of 
Draper, S taybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Draper ~Orporation Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
uPont de Nemours, E. l. & Co Mauney Steel Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 23 
Morton Machine Works 16 
Eaton, Paul B. 26 
Eclipse Devies, Inc. National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 24 National Ring Traveler Co. 9 
Emmons po Harness Co Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Enka, American — N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. . 
= New Yorker Hotel 14 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
arks-Cramer Co. 
YEARS Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 
Platt's Metallic Card Clothing Co. 20 
President Hotel - 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co.. 27 
Rhodes. J. KE. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 36 
Rockweave Mills - 
Roy. B. S. & Son ~ 
Royle, John & Sons 
Saco-Lowell Shops 2 
Sargent’s, G. Sons Corp 36 
Seaboard 
Seydel Chemical Co, 36 
Seydel-Wooley 
Shambow Shuttle Co. - 
Sipp- Eastwood Corp 36 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO” 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS. 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Sirrine. J. Ek. & Co 


S F Industries 
Solvay Sales Corp 
Sonoco Products 


ro 


Southern Ry 
Southern Spindle & 
Stafford Co 


Fiyer Co. 


Stanley Works 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co 

Stevens. J. P. & Co., Ine. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Development Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Traveler Co. 
Winding Co. 


u. S. Ring 
Liniversal 


Veeder-Root, ine 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


Waltham Watch Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
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New Skein Dyeing Machine 
(Continued from Page 10) 


dye just as level as single colors. Such colors as Anthrene 
orange R.F.T., Anthrene blue C.C.D., and Anthrene 
brilliant violet 2 R are dyed on rayon, cotton or silk in 
a minimum of time and with perfect results. 

The machine is also guaranteed for degumming of pure 
silk and the application of all the direct, acid and sulphur 
colors, as well as for chrome colors on wool and worsted 
yarn, and for all the acetate colors. 

In commenting on the winding of yarn processed on 
this new machine, Smith, Drum & Company state that 
repeated tests have shown perfect winding results on such 
yarns as follows: 

Tram silk—2 
up to 12 thread. 

Rayon—75 denier to 300 denier from 24 to 50 filament 
from 2% to 5 turns twist. 

Acetate yarns—A series of tests made on all deniers 
and filaments of acetate yarn have proven that any and 
all such yarns can be perfectly wound after processing. 


to 12 thread low twist grenadine twist 


End View Illustrating Skeins Hung on Tubes 


Cotton yarn—50 single combed peeler gassed and mer- 
cerized to 3 ply 36 gassed and merecerized. 

Wool and worsted—-From 60 single botany worsted to 
coarse rug yarn. 

Perfect penetration and absolutely level dyeing has 
been obtained on such special yarns as rayon boucle, 
ratine and artificial horsehair. 

Realizing that the claims for this new type machine are 
so unusual, as to cause perhaps a doubt in the minds of 
experienced dyers and manufacturers, Smith, Drum & 
Company have established a complete dyeing depart- 
ment in their plant, where they will be glad to conduct 
tests for any interested parties in proof of their state- 
ments. 

Printed matter illustrating and describing this machine 
can be obtained from Smith, Drum & Company, Philadel- 


phia. 
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Long Service Fountains 
riving 


Sanitary Protection 


Ask for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Box A, Haydenville, Mass. 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings; solid colors, heather 
mixtures, black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


North Marietta Street 
North Carolina 


Gastonia, 


FOR THAT 


WEEK END TRIP 


Round Trip Tickets 
FARE and ONE FIFTH 


Between All Stations 


On Sale: FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY and 


SUNDAY MORNING. 


TUESDAY 
Midnight. 


Return Limit: 


Take a Train Ride and Vist Your Friends. 


“Safer Than Staying At Home” 


Ask The 
Ticket Agent. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


48 and 456 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Frankiin &St., Boston 
Philadeiphia 


65 Worth S&t., New York 
Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
DOMBESTIO EXPORT 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Steadily declining cotton prices put the 
damper on the cotton goods markets last week. Business 
was light and scattered and few buyers showed interest 
in further supplies. Gray goods were weaker in price, 
but the sales volume was small. 

The monthly report on production, sales and shipments 
reflected the better buying in June. Sales were 136.8 
per cent of production, which was slightly lower than 
during May. Unfilled orders showed an increase of 33 
per cent and stocks showed a decrease of 4.5 per cent. 
Manufacturers believe that with the improvement in the 
Statistical position of the market, the mills, by careful 
regulation of production throughout the summer months, 
will be in a much improved position by fall. 

After showing price weakness early in the week, gray 
goods were firmer on Saturday because of the somewhat 
better cotton market. Sellers paid very close attention 
to cotton prices and were unwilling to grant concessions 
as long as cotton prices stayed around current levels. 
Some sales of print cloths from second hands were made 
under the market, but they were generally small. The 
same condition was noted in carded broadcloths. Drills 
and twills were quiet and unchanged. 

Reports in the market indicated a somewhat better 
business in sheer cotton goods in combed construction. 
Other all cottons were only in light demand. 

The demand for all rayon and rayon and cotton mix- 
tures was slow and little busines was done. The market 
as a whole, was dominated by cotton prices, buyers being 
willing to say out of the market until they have more 
definite opinions as to the probable trend of cotton prices. 
In the fine goods division, the best business continued to 
be in rayon crepes. 

There was little demand for tire fabrics and the situa- 
tion reflected the dull conditions that have existed for 
some time past. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 64% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard 6% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 6 
Ticking, 8-ounce | 14 
Denims — 11 
Dress ginghams 


Standard prints ad 7% 
Staple ginghams . 8 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—After two weeks of the most active 
business of the year, trading in cotton yarns slowed up 
last week. Buyers were not inclined to cover except for 
small needs after the decline in cotton prices. The higher 
prices named by spinners during the preceding week 
showed some weakness because of lack of buying and the 
cotton decline. A good deal of irregularity was noted 
in prices. Some spinners who had been holding out for 
the advances were willing to take on new business at less 
than the prices of the previous week. Buyers generally 
were slow to place even small orders and price weakness 
proved no inducement to trade. 

The decline in the raw cotton market earlier this week 
appeared to substantiate the belief among manufacturers 
that yarns will recede in price before they are ready to 
order again. There are a few tardy buyers who would 
have covered last week had prices been nearer their ideas, 
but they are waiting future developments before getting 
under cover. Many felt that this was merely an example 
of temporary weakness. In many cases orders for light 
quantities under the prevailing market levels were being 
turned down, goods being available at concessions only 
where buyers would take sufficient poundage to warrant 
such shading. 

Current demands from weavers were reported rather 
light. ‘The past week has been a moderate to fair busi- 
ness done in some special descriptions, and here and there 
fill-in orders for both fine and medium count standard 
grades. A slightly better inquiry for combed peeler de- 
scriptions is mentioned from the weaving trade, and there 
has also been a little interest in small lots of this type 
from knitters. Purchases of knitting yarns in carded 
grades have been of limited poundages, although some 
coarse counts to cover export orders have been mentioned. 
Duck yarns are quiet and unchanged. The market for 
carpet yarns has been featured by a little more inquiry 
during the past week, although takings of carpet manu- 
facturers are said to be unsatisfactory in poundage still. 

Yarn prices, at the end of the week, were published 
here as follows: 


Southern Single Skeins 26s 23% 
10s 18 30s 25 
12s 18 40s 32% 
16s 18% 40s ex 34 
20s 0s 41 
26s 22% 60s 47 
30s 24 Duck Yarns 3, 4, and 5- ply 
Southern Two-ply Chain 8s 
Warps 10s 18% 
Rs ..1T% 12s . 19 
10s 16s 20 
16s --19% Carpet Yarns 
300 =o Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
«48 4-ply 
30s ..20 White Carpet, 8s, 3 a - 
40s 33 Part Waste insulating Yarn 
10s .--33 8s, 1-ply 15% 
40s ex. ' — 8s, 2, 3 and 4- ply 16 
Southern Single Skeins MS 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply . 16% 
8s 12s, 2-ply 17 
10s 17% 2-ply - 
12s 22s, 2-ply 19% 
14s 18 26s, 2-ply 22 
ts 30s, 2-ply 23 
99 Southern Frame Cones 
26s 22% 8s 17 
28s 23 10s 17% 
24 12s 17% 
Southern Two-ply Skeins l4s i8 
16s 19 
10s 18 18s 19% 
12s 18 20s 20% 
l4s 248 22 
lés 19% 26s 22% 
19% 288 23% 


WENTWO 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARBER- ‘COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS| 


. HIGH SPEED WARPERS, 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WAKP-DEAWING MACHINES | 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


_BARBER- COLMAN’ COMPANY 


* General Offices and Plant 
Framingham, Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. $. A. ? ‘Greenville $..C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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WINDING MACHINERY 
For all Transfer Purposes 
yp in 
Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
1” 54 Foreign Countries 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies w ho adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. F. Moore, A. M. Guillet, Mer. 
Memphis, Tenn DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va 
AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union +g Pw eg DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou 
York City. Sou. Rep : American oe Products Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, [ Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H 
Sou. Offices 1102 Lexington Bidg ’ Baltimore, Md.: Draper, Jr 
905 Electric Bidg., Richmond, Va.; 1104 — DRAPER, E. S., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Bidg., Atlanta Ga.; 101 Brown-Marx Bidg 3 " Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursley, K. A. Simmons and R 
mingham, Ala.; 1118 Bidg., C A. Wilhelm, Charlotte Office 
0: ae anal Bank Bldg. “La. 1515 Sante Fe DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
inenur Dispatch Bldg... City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
Bidg Dallas, Tex.; 1126 Post Dispa 
Tex: 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., San man, Mgr.; Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr 
H Coker, Dist ‘Sales Mer.. 611 
ilo, onnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C F. F. Hubach, 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison seers Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bide. Chattanooga, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R 4 4g Tenn 
C.;: Cannon Mills (Yarn DU DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Wilmine- 
: on, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
AMERIC AN MOISTENING co., Provide pee, z N Cc Jo hn L Dabbs. Mer Sou Warehouse 302 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte N W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. im. P. Crayton, 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Char — 4. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta Ga.; 71 wT. B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. 
side Bidg., Greenville, 5S. ©. Sou Reps aaar- 1021 Jefferson Std Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.; B. R 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; aad Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson a W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. M 
L. Johnson, Atianta Office - ene, i135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F 
ABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New vTayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga: J. A 
york City Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M Covington, 715 
C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
L. Cobb, Greenville, S. C _EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., N. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg.. x ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank & Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 


North. P. O. Box 644 Atlanta Goa ham Mille, Pelham Devices Co., care Pel- 

Johnson, Box Tex R E Co Care Bladen iboro Cc otton Co Bladenbor N Cc 

Singleton, 2016 Cockr alias, 

Buck. Jr. we Tinaadl Ave Greenville, 5. © ECONOMY BALER ©O., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 

Buck, w. C. Sou Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC. , Charlotte, lanta. Ge 

Offices: 44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, = 2 


exas Rep., Tex- EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass 
Central Ave., 5 , ee Ga.; T 4 Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581. Char- 
tile Supply Co., Datla posed of Bow- N.C 
BOBBIN CO. East Corinth, Vt.; THE _PAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain. 
DANA 8. COURTNEY CU., Chicopee, Mass.; V Conn Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Blidg.. 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, Vt Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps - A. G. Laughridge and C. 
Sou. Rep The McLeod Companies, which are A Letz, Llanta Office: 5S. D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St. aan. Road Charlotte, N. C.; W. 8. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Gr een ville, liams St., Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunningham. P. O 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. © Box 1687, Houston, Tex 
-ynolds Winston- FIDELITY MACHINE 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynold Bidg.. — Co., 3908 Franklin Ave.., 
eps Smith Williams, Win Philadelphia, Pa. So hila» 
Salem, N Stimson, 164 Oakland delphia u. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila. 


urge C.: I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 

Ave., wor We ‘J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan FORD, CO., J. B. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 

J. B. Ford Sales Co,, 1147 Hurt Bidg. Atlanta 

Ave., © atten mockford. Ill. Sou. Of- Ga.: J. B Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Roc 3H.  Bidg., Louisville, Ky.: J. B. Ford 


J Saies Co.. 1405 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5S. C.; Whitney Bl sg New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
Spencer, Mer 5 Gast “2 Principal Southern cities 
asvonia. 
Chas. A. Barkiey, P Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville C., 
BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place Box B. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin’ Process 
York Cit Sou. Reps H. L. Siever, sa ‘ Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R Ewing Mer 
240 Charlotte C.: W. B. Uhier, 606 Palmetto 
St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; J. J Brown, Henry Grady - GASTONIA _— SH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. oneycutt, Mg 
wo AW >e, ass. NERAL DYESTUFF CORP... 230 
IWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence ass. Sou GE 230 Fifth Ave., 
ma Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 & 


S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. B. A Stigen, Mer 


aston is Russell A 
Mill tonia, N. C GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. 
Singleton Sou Sales Of fices & Ware he 7 Atlanta. Ga 


TERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: Charleston. WV; ' 
ain Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, Aiston, Mgr.: Charlotte N.C. EP , Ry 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer ‘ ‘ Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson 5t., New Tex E. M Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers Oklahoma 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamley, 1008 Wil- City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F Dunlap, Mers 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L Kirby, Pr. © Sou Sales Offices Birmingham Ala., R Ys 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough,  & Brooke Megr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen Mer.: 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mgr.; Louisville, Ky. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R Cochrane, Mgr E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.. G. ©o Mc- 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- farlane _Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H Barksdale, 
ton. Ga. Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Mgr.; New Orleans. La., B. Willard, Mgr: Rich- 
Dallas. Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, mond Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio Tex.. 
Charlotte Office I. A. Uhr, Mer. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.. 


W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. W. F 
BA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., . Kaston. 
m. York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer 


St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. C GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP 00. Mane. 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener. 187 Spring 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope. Box 490, At- St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C 
a GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. M 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- alem, ass. | 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar 8t.: B Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8 


C.; Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 


Alexander, Mer Plowden, Griffin. Ga 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Worcester, 


Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. 

C., Walter FP. Woodward, Mgr N. C. Geo. A McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep.: H. F. 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Harrill, Forest City, N 

Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, HALTON’'S SONS, THOS “CO” and ; 

Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 1720, Philadelphia, Pa Sou Rep. : "Dennis J. 


Atlanta, Ga. Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. G. Clark. Box 274. 
Spartanburg, 8s. C Samuel Lehrer Box 265. 
Spartanburg, S&S. C.: W. G. Shaw. Box 923. Green- 
ville, S. C ©. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas. Texas 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC... New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer 


Hi & B AMERICAN MACHINE ©CO., Pawtucket. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga.. J. Carlile Martin. 
Mer. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright. 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office: Fred Dickson, P 
©. Box 125, Rockingham. N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE ©CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. H. Small, 310 
6th St.. N. E., Atlanta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brittain, 1028 
Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.: Porter H. Brown, 
P. ©. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. J. Waldron 
and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, Greensboro, N. C.: 
R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville. 8S. C.: 
FP. A. Giersch, 418 N 3rd St.. St. Louls, Mo. for 
New Orleans, La 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., 
Atlanta Office 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING C©O., Newark, N 
Sou. Rep Geo. H. Wooley Jr., 701 E. Morehead 
St.. Charlotte, N. C 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga 

JOHNSON, CHAS B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Ter, P. O. Box 1383 
Greenville, 5S. C.;: Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, la. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office Montgomery 
Bidg.., Spartan burg, S. C.. R. E. Barnwell, P 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel-Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC... 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville. Va.. E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson. Mgr. Sou 
Reps E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins. Jr.. J. W 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C 
Stapie, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler. 
208 Montgomery St Decatur, Ga J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates. 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.;: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex 

MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut S8St.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don kL. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, & Laure! 8t.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister. P. O 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Moreland. P. 0 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.,. INC.. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C W. H 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. w : 4 Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J.' T. Chase. 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bldg., Greensboro. 
“ C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house 131 W. First St Chariotte, N. C. Sou 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D Taylor, 
Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 8S. C.; J. K. Moore, Gaffney, 

H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Roy 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Ga 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. N. J 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 22615 N. Forbis St.. 
Greensboro, N. C.. W. M. Hunt Mer.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville 5s D. 8. Moss. 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
fice; E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
Tenn 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.. 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans. La.. 
Ga., Greenville. S. C 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York. N. Y. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta. Ga. L 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson; Memphis. 
Tenn., R. H. Bailey; Greensboro. N. C a. 
Canny; New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill: Richmond, 
Va., W. A. McBride; Augusta, Ga., E. Moline: St. 
Louls, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., H. J. Steeb. 
C Lh. Fischer: Dahas, Tex., W. B. Mix: Houston. 
Tex., G. C. Polley 


PARKS-CRAMER OO., Mass. Sou. 
Office and Plant. Charlotte. N. W. B. Hodge. 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townsend, Sou ye, Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H. Rog - 
ers, Charlotte Office: J F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White. Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.;: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. C 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga... Wm. H 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps 
Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Na ille 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford 
C.: Sullivan Haw. Co Anderson, C.: Noland+* 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent Branch Sou 
Offices: Atianta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Megr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer 


SARGENT’S SONS C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, N ; 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL City, N. J. Sou 
Warehouse, Greenville, 5 . Sou. Reps w. T 
Smith, Box 349, Ss. C G. H. Brown 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N Market St., Dal- 
las, Tex 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta 
Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N 
J. Sou. Rep Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 
N. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 5. C 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps Chas. H. Stone. 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C.;: Burkhart-Schier Chem!- 
cal Co.. 1202 Chestnut St Chattanooga, Tenn 
Woodward Wight Co 451 Howard Ave New 
Orleans. La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Miam!) 
and Jacksonville, Fla 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. © 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 5.W 
Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps.- Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C. H. E Littlejohn 
Mer. Sou. Reps w. O. Jonés and C. W. Cain 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeft- 
erson Standard Bldg... Greensboro, N. C. Sidney 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Chariotte. N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mg! 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St., Bos- 
ton, Mass — Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 

Cc Candler Bidg Atlanta Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
Frederick and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N 
H. Sou. Plants Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville. S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536. High Point, N. C.; 'E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108. Atianta. Ga.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 616, 
Greenville, S. C.;: J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga 

RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792.. Greenville, S. C.; O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C Charlotte Cupply Co., C a 
N Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gaston! Cc 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 5S Cc Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Fulton Mi i Supply 
Co.. Atlanta, Ga.-: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Conn Sou 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Chariotte, N ; 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa! 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.; 
520 Angier Ave., N.E Atlanta Ga., B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office, 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 
H. Wick Rose, Mer 

VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou 
Office: St. Louis. Mo 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N WwW 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.; 1317 a 
Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps M. P 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell, 
Atlanta Office 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO... Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 Bast 
5th St.. Chariotte. N. C 

WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 


Rutherford St., Greenville, 5. C 
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Juvenile Labor In North 
Carolina Shows Drop 


Raleigh, A decrease of 68 
per cent in the number of children, 
up to sixteen years of age, employed 
in all industries in North Carolina 
has been recorded since 1922, accord- 
ing to figures released by the division 
of standards and inspections of the 
newly organized department of labor. 
This decrease was in the number of 
children, white and colored, certified 
by the old State child welfare com- 
mission for work in industry. The 
records shows that many of these 
children obtained certificates but did 
not use them. 

Of the total all children up to 
16, employed in 1922-23, cotton mills 
employed per cent. In 1930-31, 
this percentage of the whole was 65.2. 
but the total number of children em- 
ployed in cotton mills was much less. 
Employment of such children in hosi- 
ery mills was 11.2 per cent of all 
employed children in 1922-23, but 
8.5 per cent of the total in 1930-31. 


Army Asks Bids On 
2,250,000 Yards of 
Uniform Cloths 


Philadelphia,’ Pa-—-The Quarter- 
master’s Depot, War Department, is- 
sued a call for bids on 2,457,787 
yards textiles. Proposals will be 
opened at 10 a. m., July 31. 

Bids are asked on: 975,775 yards 
of unshrunk blue denim, 28 inches 
wides, whieback, 3-harness twill, 2.20 
yards to the pound; or 974,775 yards 
of shrunk blue denim same width, the 
buyer to select one lot for purchase: 
732,612 yards of unbleached cotton 
sheetings, 63 inches wide; 232,042 
yards of unbleached cotton sheeting, 
42 inches wide; 142,250 yards of 
olive drab cotton handkerchief cloth, 
36 inches’ wide; 94,305 yards of 
khaki, cotton, silesia uniform lining: 
vat dyed, 36 inches wide: 100,000 
yards of olive drab, cotton, silesia 
lining, 36 inches wide, vat dyed: 
178,728 yards of olive drab, cotton, 
Albert twill, uniform lining; 1,905 
yards of white percale, 36 inches 
wide; 1,170 yards of striped sateen, 
40 inches wide, for sleeve lining. 


New Equipment Is 
Making Southern 
Silk Mills Versatile 


The Southern Silk Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. have been operating at 
capacity, day and night, since last 
August, and are well sold ahea! at 


31 


the present time, reports J. Bynum 
Merrit. This applies also to the unit 
which the company has at Kerners- 
ville, N. C. 

Recent installations of equipment, 
have made the mills more versatile, 
so they are now able to produce any 
kind of rayon fabrics, as well as any 
kind of material made from pure 
silk. The installation of new winding 
machinery has recently been complet- 
ed. There has also been added mod- 
ern sizing equipment. In prior times 
the mills had been confined to the 
production of sheer silks and sheer 
rayons, such as georgettes and chif- 
fons. Now the output includes crepes, 
as well as all types of pure thread silk 
fabrics. 


N. C. Crop 16 Per Cent 
Below Normal 


Raleigh, N. C. A survey by 
representatives of the North Caro- 
line Cotton Growers’ Co-operative 
Association discloses that the condi- 
tion of the State’s cotton crop 1s ap- 
proximately 16 per cent below nor- 
mal. 

The present condition of the crop, 
combined with an estimated decrease 
of 15 per cent in acreage, indicates 
that this year’s crop will be about 75 
per cent normal, co-operative officials 
said. 

Reports on weather conditions 
ranged from “very dry’’ to “‘satisfac- 
tory’ with most sections needing 
rain. 


Tested Quality | Labels 
Preferred by Cutters, 
Spooner Reports 


The new Vincoee Co. labels for 
goods made according to quality 
control specifications have received 
a most cordial reception from Mid- 
dle Western underwear manufactur- 
ers, according to John A. Spooner, 
merchandising director for the rayon 
firm. Mr. Spooner returned recent- 
ly from a trip to Chicago and Grand 
Rapids. 

He found that manufacturers li- 
censed under the plan were even more 
enthusiastic about the new labels, 
which lay emphasis upon the tested 
quality of the merchandise, than they 
had been about the original labels 
licensees had been permitted to use. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 


Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
D MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


Times Not So Bad 


(The following is so different, and so refreshingly op- 
timistic in a time when so many have become chronic 
whiners, we are glad to pass it on. If wed “count our 
blessings,’ we’d find that all of us get better than we 
deserve. This article was clipped from the Open Forum 
department of the Charlotte Observer.—Aunt Becky.) 

SOME ENCOURGAGING FACTS 

Retrospectively, from a boy, as I have traveled or 
evoluted down this avenue of the years, | have seen prac- 
tically every city, town and village come to have paved 
streets, sewerage disposal plants, running water and elec- 
tric lights. I have seen typhoid eliminated, smallpox 
exterminated, childhood diseases ameliorated, and even 
the bite of the mad dog does not terrify. The blind to 
see, the deaf to hear, the dumb to speak, and the lame to 
walk. Old age made more comfortable, and childhood 
a period of happy days. Work made easier, and poverty 
banished. I haye seen the highways and the by-roads 
of the State change from dusty, muddy, rutty roads to 
a fine system of hard surfaced main highways, and good 
sand clay by-roads. Look out your window on any of 
the main highways and note the constant stream of auto- 
mobiles coming and going, loaded with happy, laughing 
humanity ! 

This avenue of the years has come to be lined with 
nice homes, velvety, well kept lawns, stately trees, decora- 
tive shrubbery, and beautiful flowers—everything all 
painted up spick and span. In the homes luxurious fur- 
nishings, radios, baby grand pianos, electric ranges and 
refrigerators, running water, seductive bath rooms, elec- 
tric lights and steam heat—all bright, light and gay; with 
an automobile parked at the curb. These things can be 
found in the homes of the many and not the few! 

I have observed the avenue to become filled with 
pretty, gay school girls, and fine, clean, carefree college 
boys; attractively dressed, beautiful, alluring happy 
women. and well dressed, better looking, hustling men! 

I have watched the avenue become filled with fine, 
comfortable. attractive school buildings, mammoth college 
plants, magnificent churches, great imposing bank build- 
ings, modern stores, gigantic hydro-electric dams, huge 
publishing institutions, extensive manufacturing plants, 
big, scientifically equipped hospitals and clinics, colossal 


court houses, humanized jails, well kept, comfortable 
homes for the aged and infirm, organized effective charity, 
and the dinner clubs! 

Nobody need suffer, go naked, get cold, stay hungry, 
be illiterate, or disbelieve in God; for North Carolina 
today sure is a land over-flowing with fresh, cold, sweet 
milk, and mighty fine, sweet honey! It is a green pasture 
that this old boy would be delighted to browse around 
in forever! 

If your horn of plenty is about dry, if your health is 
bad, and your teeth are about to rot out, if you can’t 
pay your taxes, if the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, and the undertaker are on your neck, if the 
finance company is coming for your furniture, auto, radio, 
electric range, or the wall-paper, if the mortgage com- 
pany is about to foreclose, if the loan shark is about to 
ruin your rep with the boss, and your banker says no, if 
you can't buy a new tag for your auto, and the gas man 
is about ready to say not another drop, if the lights are 
to be cut off, and the water to cease flowing, if you can’t 
buy all the bargains at Ivey’s, if you can’t send your 
daughter and son to summer school, to camp or for a 
long sweet vacation with plenty of jack, if you are hard 
up as hell—just don’t blame it on God or President 
Hoover, but to your own riotous ways of living in the 
years of plenty. 


Taylorsville, July 4. THEADORE SMITH. 


Some Pointed Questions 


Danville, Va. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

Realizing that your extensive travels and intimate 
knowledge of Southern textile conditions places you in 
a position to thoroughly understand the same, I would 
like to submit a few questions to be answered through 
your department of the Textile Bulletin. 

Ist. In your judgment, what is the very best thing 
that is being done by manufacturers for the welfare of 
their employees? 

2nd. Do employees as a rule, appreciate the interest 
of employers, or are they suspicious that there is a 
“nigger in the wood pile” when an effort is made to 
better their condition? 


3rd. What is your idea of the divorce law? Don’t 
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you think that separations are results of ill-advised mar- 
riages?—-the inevitable outcome of youthful ignorance, 
impulse and passion? 

4th. Are parents less qualified than formerly to care 
for their children? 

Sth. Are provisions made anywhere for widows and 
children who are denied the privilege of making an honest 
living? If not what are they going to do? 

6th. Are there enough reformitories to take care of 
boys from 12 to 16 years of age who will go to the dogs 
through the gate of Idleness? 

7th. Do you think that schools are adequate, and 
funds sufficient to educate the children of the South? 

8th. Do the Mothers Clubs, domestic science clubs. 
etc., truly accomplish good? Do the girls care really to 
be taught good house-keeping and domestic economics? 

9th. What is the temperature of that section of Hades 
reserved for manufacturers who pay all profits to high 
officials who do nothing, and let the poor employees half 
starve ? 

10th. In what Southern State. do you find the best 
living conditions among mill people? Where the best 
wages and most ideal home surroundings? 

lith. Where great attention is paid to welfare work, 
do employees make as good wages as at places where no 
welfare work is done? Which is most important-—wages 
or environment? 

Have read several of your wonderful books and enjoyed 
them greatly. I feel sure you can satisfy my craving 
for enlightment on the above questions. 


Help! I can’t satisfy Zip’s “curiosity” all by my 
lonesome. Won't our readers come to my rescue? How- 


ever I will try to answer the first query. 

Day nurseries, to my way of thinking,—-where babies 
are scientifically cared for by trained nurses, are the 
greatest blessings to be found in a mill village. 

Volumes could be written of the benefits of these 
wonderful institutions which have nutured the lives of 
delicate little ones, and helped them to vigorous growth 
and happy childhood. 

Am anxious to have our readers express themselves on 
the questions asked. What about number two? Number 
six is a pertinent question and deserves careful considera- 
tion. 

We should have some good letters-in reference to Zip’s 
letter, in spite of hot weather. Let’s hear from those who 
are interested. AUNT BECKY. 


The First Baby 


No difference how many little bundles of love and 
trouble the stork deposits in a home, there is never a 
thrill like that which comes when the first baby arrives. 
That is the most important event in the lives of parents. 

“What is it—boy or girl?’ With what breathless in- 
terest the verdict is awaited! 

“It’s the finest boy in the world! Come to see him 
—he alreadys knows me!” the proud father declares, 
and just because the little darling’s fingers have clung 
to his! 

When the second baby arrives you don’t hear so much 
—or the tune has changed. The father will likely say 
‘gosh it can yell!” 

I remember very well when owr first baby came. 
“Jeems’ and I were afraid to both sleep at once, for fear 
someone would steal him! We'd get up and light the 
lamp, look at the little fellow and caress him tell he’d 
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open his blue eyes and squint at the light. His little 
bald head turning on the pillow was the cutest thing we 
had ever seen and when he could ‘‘coo” and “‘goo”’ there 
had mever been such music. 

Well, we soon found out that nobody wanted to. steal 
our treasure, and we finally decided we could both sleep 
in perfect safety on that score. 

But baby got so he'd wake up and cry terribly, and 
we were frantic—just knew he was suffering agony from 
colic. 

Then we began to notice that the light was a sure cure 
for what ailed him, and we began to get a bit suspicious, 
and finally decided we'd have to undo the damage by 
letting baby “cry it out.” 

For two nights he cried for the light and refused to 
be comforted; Jeems and I cried too. 

There were other babies, but never one that we guarded 
from kidnappers,—never another that we’d wake in the 
middle of the night just for the joy of seeing him blink 
at the light. 

On Saturday of this week, I'm hoping to give a birth- 
day supper to our first-born, Cecil Thomas, overseer 
night weaving, Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C. 

a position he has held creditably for several years. 


Prince Rescued Liberty Bell 


The Prince of Wales, during his visit to Philadelphia 
in 1860, rescued the Liberty Bell from a dirt heap and 
raised it to that position which it now occupies in the 
American people’s hearts. 

Some ironical citizens conceived the idea of taking 
the Prince to Independence Hall to view the treasures 
which are the most forcible reminder of America’s defy 
to her mother country. The Prince saw the portraits of 
the men who stirred up the revolution, and he did not 
gaze listlessly at them, but made complimentary com- 
ments upon them. He looked with interest on the manu- 
script of the Declaration of Independence, and he did not 
flinch when he had placed in his hands the sword of men 
who hewed down the flower of his rayol progenitor’s 
army. 

Finally he came to a garret. This was where the bell 
was rung when the Declaration was read, he was told. 
Then he wanted to know what had become of the bell. 
They found it for him with the aid of their canes. It 
was hidden away beneath a mass of peanut shells, orange 
peels, waste paper and other debris. 

No one seemed to mind what had been discovered: ex- 
cept the Prince of Wales. He was apparently appalled. 
For the moment he forgot he was a Briton: he gazed 
upon the poor cracked bel Ithat had rung at a nation’s 
birth, and then he spoke the words that made the Amer- 
ican people see what they were neglecting. “This old 
bell,”’ he said, “‘is the greatest relic the republic has today. 
Instead of being here, covered with accumulated dirt, it 
should occupy the chief place of honor in this Hall of 
Independence. It is to you what the Magna Charta is 
to England. It is cracked, but it is an inspiration. Be- 
lieve me, my friend, it affects me more than anything 
I have been shown.’ 

That was the renaissance of the Liberty Bell. No more 
dirt was thrown upon it. During the Civil War its name 
was used to stir the Union soldiery, and when the Chicago 
World’s Fair began, it was taken there so that men and 
women from all parts of the World might see it. Today 
the Liberty Bell is America’s greatest relic, and the 
Prince of Wales afterwards King Edward VII, made it 
sO. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


$4444 


COTTN mill superintendent or manager WANTED—Position as overseer weaving 
open for employment after August 1 lj years experience as overseer and 
Glad to have opportunity for furnishing second hand. Can furnish best of refer 
references or other desired information ence. Am 40 years of age. Will go any- 
upon request of interested parties. Ad- where. Have clean moral habits, mar- 
dress S. ©. N., care Southern Textile ried, sober and industrious. Address © 
Bulletin lL. L., care Southern Textile Bulletin 
THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL JACQUARD MAN 
Jd AI agesires positio as 
is by train. The safest. Most overseer of weaving on Jacquard work 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs Experienced on plain, automatic and 
; : box looms, bedspreads, damask hols- 
regarding greatly reduced fares harness and reading designs. Am em- 
for short trips. ployed but desire change. Married, age 
37, strictly sober. Good references. Ad- 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM dress Jacquard, care Southern Textil« 
Bulletin 


Classified Rates 


Effective April 23, 1931 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte, N. C. 
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American Enka Corp. Plant 
On Full Time 


Asheville, N. C.—Reports to the 
effect that American Enka Corp.., 
whose plant is located here, will 
place the “stretch out” system into 
effect this month to place the plant 
on a continuous operating basis, are 
stated to be incorrect, since this plant 
is and has been for some months 
operating at full time. 

Whereas the plant some time back 
had been closed down from Saturday 
afternoon until Monday morning, 
schedules some months ago were 
stepped up to place all departments 
on full time. 


Cloth Imports Lower 


Washington. The imports. of 
specified cotton cloth during the first 
hve months of 1931 were over 6,- 
000,000 square yards less than the 
imports during the same period of 
1930, according to figures released by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
actual total for the 1931 period was 
10,189,166 square yards, valued at 
$2(069,492 as compared with 16,- 
333,495 square yards valued at $4,- 
293,244 last year. 

The month of May continued to 
show the declines that marked the 
preceding months, the total imports 
being 2,715,650 square yards valued 
at $516,408 compared with 3,744.,- 
815 square yards valued at $885,718 
for May of 1930. 

Only three types of goods showed 
increases for the five-month period. 
The imports of dotted swisses clearly 
reflect their popularity in this coun- 
try this year, the total having risen 
from 207,740 square yards last year 
to 384,163 Square yards this year. 
Ratines increased from 64,379 square 
yards last year to 74,513 square 
yards this year. The largest yardage 
gain was in the “printed, colored or 
fancy woven’ division of lawns, or- 
gandies, nainsooks and similar fine 
goods, although the total for that 
group dropped from 6,534,000 square 
yards last year to 5,562,713 square 
yards this year. 


Industrial Making 30-Denier 
Spun-Lo 


Industrial Rayon Corp. is now 
making its Spun-Lo yarn as fine as 
30 denier, which is said to be the 
finest denier commercially spun on 
the viscose process, according to 


| Louis A. Wolin, vice-president of the 
| company, in charge of promotion. 
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Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


EAGLE 


STARCH 


has achieved 


I—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especia!- 
ly designed equipment has resulted in the 
elimination of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a ‘“‘creaming”™ 
test. 


3—-ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. in manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that starch is 

thoroughly ‘“‘creamed”™ by stirring with cold 

water before admitting steam. For further 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


ARCY 


is not supposed to replace the usual soften- 


ers used in a size mix, but when used with 
ordinary thick boiling pearl starch in the 
proportion of approximately 1% of the 


weight of the starch, 
Completely Liquifies the Starch 


thus producing practically a non-congealing 
thin size solution, with marked penetrating 


and binding properties. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk, Va. 
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Why the 
Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Tie System? 


Because — it’s better. No empty statement, 
that— it’s backed by 88 years of producing 
the best material for the work to be done. 
And why better ? 


1. Stanley EV ERSAFE Bale Ties are made of 
StanleySteel,ofa uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


2. Stanley DS Seals form on the Ties much 


stronger jointsthan any other similar seals. 


3. Stanley EVERSAFE Ties “Coiled Double” 
save just half the time of uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4, Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
EVERSALFE insure against cuts, which 
slow up baling operations. 

5. The Satin Finish on Stanley EVERSAFE 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 
Here is sufficient evidence to warrant 

your investigation 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain. Conn. 


Atlanta Office: Carolinas Representative: 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. ; Horace E. Black 
552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atanta, Ga. P. O. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 
= Mans it nd 3 Y r Firs s Nan T racks 
: cratches, generally unreport : Name, Trade Mark, Slogan. 3 
cd. slow up tying operations, Warnings and Special De: 3 
: = continuously on Stanley 3 


ty such mir 
speed 


up operations Colorgraph Ties 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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OIL-LESS BEARINGS IN THESE WINDERS 
PREVENT SECONDS 


Uneven spools cause loose ends in the warp 
which, in turn, produce picot marks in the 
finished fabric. 
, An even spool, on the other hand, prevents 
slack ends and so improves quality. 


Sipp- Eastwood Double Deck Winders. 


for silk, rayon, and fine counts of cotton, 


So are equipped with our patented, reversible, 
renewable oil-less spindle and shaft bear- 

| ings, which absolutely prevent spindles 
from chattering. Spools, therefore, build 
up accurately and evenly. 


The double deck construction of these 
winders makes the same number of spin- 
dies available in about hali the floor space 
required for single deck winders—-an econo- 
my which further commends them to 
manufacturers. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 
CORPORATION 

KEEN & SUMMER STREETS 

PATERSON, N. J. 


Representatives: 
SOUTH NEW ENGLAND 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. Joseph Barnes, New Bedford, Mass. 
ENGLAND 
Textile Accessories, Ltd., Manchester 


ADE- MAR 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAI. COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. 4 


Da'ias, Texas Browns. Ala. Greenvilie, 8. C. 
|. G. Moore G. H. Jones WwW. T. Smith 


Continuous Hydro-extractor 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


This machine will expel waste dye and bleach liquurs f 
Saturated cotton, at the same time Ward 
your Drying Machine through a continuous series of ops 
tions 

Gives more uniform results with less expenditure of enere 
and avoidance of intermittency Many other advantages 


Reduce your costs by hydro-extracting saturated fibers this 
jodern was 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Yarn Conditioning Machines, etc Rice Dobby Chain Company 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. Millbury =: Mass. 
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